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THE GIPSY’S ORDEAL. 


—»>——_ 
CHAPTER I. 
I stood with fire in every vein ; 
My pulses beat with frenzied stroke ; 
I breathed with that short, heaving strain 
Which teaches what it is to choke. 
A moment, and then came a chill, 
A stagnant, icy chill, as though 
The blood recoiled, afraid to fill 
A heart made weak with such a blow. 
Eliza Cook. 

Ir was a gloomy night, a great many years ago, 
when the adventures we are about to narrate began. 
The opening scene of our present story lies in sunny 
Spain among the great forest#’at the base of the Tar- 
ragona Hills, west of the mountains, and not far from 
the small town of Mora, 

The river Ebro rises in the hills far away above, 
and, coursing south-vasterly, empties itself into the 
Mediterranean on the eastern coast of Spain, between 
Cape Tortosa and San Carlos—the great island of 
Buda lying opposite the mouth of this beautiful river. 

The large town of Tortosa, near the sea coast, 
stands at the eastern base of these mountains, frort- 
ing the Mediterranean, and is now a place of con- 
siderable wealth and importance, where there dwelt 
4 few of the older Castilian families, of aristocratic 
birth and fortune, long since broken up, however, 
and now unknown, except in the history of the past. 

I'wo or three miles distant from this little town of 
Mora, near the banks of the Ebro, there were en- 
camped in the forest, on the night our story opens, a 
small "party of Spanish gipsies. They had been 
in that immediate vicinity a day or two, and from 
their habits and costume appeared to rank among the 
first and leading class in their profession, which in 
those days was not, deemed of the vagabond cha- 
‘acter into which it declined in later years. 

The attire of the women was tasteful and clean, 
While that of the men, though rather leaning to that 
of the bandit of the period, was attractive, and, in 
oue or tivo instances, costly. 





[THE SERENADE | 


The chief, or captain of the band, was especially 
marked by the characteristics of his race, He was 
a dark-eyed, tall, muscular, stalwart fellow, sppa- 
rently twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age. 
His form was finely developed, and he had been re- 
markable, from his earliest years, as a horseman, 
athlete, and gymnast. He was wonderfully accom- 
plished in the arts of legerdemain, and in the skilled 
use of the short-sword or rapier he had no superior. 
His courage and daring equalled his physical 
abilities, and he had become thoroughly inured to the 
hazards and perils of his roving and romantic life 
to which he was born and in which he had been 
reared. 

A splendid fellow, indeed, in physique was Pietro 
Ilphonso ; but he possessed little knowledge or ap- 
preciation of ordinary morality or principle. He was 
sensuous and selfish, but determined in the pursuit 
of any object upon which he set his mind or heart. 
He halted at no obstacles, shunned no dangers or 
responsibility, regarded no toil or hardship which 
was necessary to carry his point or gain his end. He 
was lord of his clan, leader, chieftain, ruler; and, 
while he strictly accorded to his associates the most 
constant devotion, he required at their hands, at all 
times, under al! circumstances of life or death, the ut- 
most fealty to the terrible oath of allegiance then cur- 
rent among the race, And in the observance of the 
obligations of this oath he was no less faithful and 
earnest than were his associates. 

In music he was a proficient, and naturally 
possessed a tenor voice of exquisite sweetness and 
scope, and his leisure hours were frequently devoted 
to this innocent and attractive amusement. 

He was now present in the forest beyond Mora, 
with a few of his tried and trustiest followers, by 
appointment. He had in hand an undertaking of 
more than ordinary magnitude in its results, and 
bearing upon his own fate—in which he was resolved 
to succeed, after years of devotion to its accomplish- 
ment—and in which were involved also the peace, 
the fortune, and the reputation of a lady who towered 
far above him in rauk, birth, wealth, and character— 





of whom he had become enamoured some years 
previously, and who had loved him not wisely but 
too well—alas! without the slightest knowledge of 
his true character. 

Two hours after nightfall, attired in the ordinary 
dress of the wandering minstrel of those days (aud 
he was cunning in disguises), he sallied forth alone 
from the silent camp, throwing over his shoulders a 
long Spanish cloak, under which he wore a light 
rapier and concealed his guitar. 

He moved down the banks of the beautiful Ebro, 
amid the darkness, unnoticed and unmolested, and 
wended his way to the outskirts of Tortosa, with 
which he was evidently acquainted, for he selected 
the unfrequented ways, as he moved on leisurely un- 
til he reached the rear of a superb villa or chateau, 
beneath the deep shadow of which he halted. 

This old mansion wasa magnificent stone structure, 
with broad collonades extending round its spacious 
courts—elegant and classical in proportions and 
architecture, and surrounded outside with groups of 
statuary and other expensive aud massive ornamen- 
tation. 

It was the home-estate of the then renowned and 
aristocratic Spanish Don Sebastian Perillo, in whose 
honour the immediately neighbouring town bad been 
named. 

Perillo had a queenly daughter, upon whom he had 
lavished his fortune, and she had been known for 
years in the region where they dwelt asa splendid 
specimen of Castilian beauty, as proud and haughty 
as she was rich, talented, and lovely. 

The heads of half the younger men among the 
gentry and nobility had been turned by the ravishing 
charms and blandishments of this rare pattern of 
female excellence. 

But beautiful Una Perillo turned a deaf ear to all their 
advances and protestations, and would consent to give 
up her freedom‘ to the keepiug of none of the nu- 
merous admirers of the belle. of society in aristo- 
cratic Tortosa, though she was now twenty-four 
years old. 

Una had her secret, and she kept it. 
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On the night described she sat in her beautifully 
appointed ‘boudoir, musing. The hour was late. 

She had entertained a party of gallants at her 
father’s mansion that evening, and, had now retired 
to the quiet of her own private apartment, where she 
reclined upon a sumptuous divan near the open case- 
ment, and gazed forth, in meditative mood, upon the 
glittering stars. 

Suddenly the silence of midnight was broken, and 
a slight movement upon the terrace beyond her win- 
dow startled her from the reverie into which she 
had fallen. 

She saw a dark figure glide across the lawn, then 
she observed that it halted beneath the shadow of a 
sculptured group, 

The intruder looked up, and cautiously gazed round 
the court and garden. No one was within wight or 
sound, and the stranger seemed to be disappointed. 
He gazed up at the open casement, but he conld dis- 
cover nothing there, save the shadowed cornices-and 
dark walls of thestone mansiov. ‘There werenow no 
lights in the house, aud its inmates. Ladevidently gone 
to rest. 

The minstrel sat fora few mimtes in silence, when 
he slipped from beneath ‘his clonkw guitar, which he 
softly tuved, then, accompanying his exquisite voice, 
he murmured forth, in gentle but pleasing cadence, 
his tenderminstrel’s lay, towhich the loving Una had 
more thansonee before been a willing and euvaptured 
listener : 

“* Born in the dark woods lovely 4ell, 
Where echoesrear'd.and tendrils curled 
Round the lowwst, dike hermit’s cell. 
The deep, brown forest was my world. 
Ah, whata joy it any heart ! 
Wild asthe bimeurp I crew; 
Soon in’/brave feats I bore.a part, 
And counted oft thegame I slew ! 
Thus—whileso low my lot ds.east, 
‘Through wilds and forests: still TM range— 
My joys shall pomp and pride-outlast, 
Por voice of Nature cannotchange:” 

Una ‘knew those tender tones full well, indeed— 
and ste bad looked for the:comiug ‘of ‘the ““vander- 
ing minstrel,” but not so soon ‘by eeveraldays. She 
had secretly summoned end arranged ito meet him, 
for she hada matter of weighty dmport about which 
she desired to confer with him. 


It would have.been Jess perilous "to lave commv- | 
nicated with -him-ae she ‘had intended to.do—away | 
But, there | 
She knew ‘the voice, and re- | 


from the vicinity of ‘her father’s house. 
he was, in the garden. 
membered the»plaintive “Ley of the Forester,” which 
he had just now partially delivered, in the sume ten- 
der tones she had heard before. 

What could she do ? 

After a few minutes’ silence she leaned forth 
from the casement, and, in a.sharp whisper, mur- 
mured ; 

“Pietro! Is it you?” 

The minstrel quickly canght the sound of Una’s 
words, and answered with ‘his accompanying guitar : 

“Yes, ’tis he, love, ’tis he! 
From the distant flowing sea ; 
Aud he's come, love, he's come 
‘Lo the proud and lordly home 
Of the darling of his youth; 
Whose ripe beauty, and whose truth 
Draw him back—whate’er betide— 
To his charming lover's side !" 

Pietro had no idea, as yet, what was the cause of 
the friendly summons he had lately received from 
Una to attend her forthwith, and he was destined to 
be astounded with the intelligence she had to offer 
him ; but, since -he had come, she could not defer the 
communication of it fora moment, under the circum- 
stances. So she said, in another whisper : 

“ Retire, Pietro, to the rear of the south garden 
beneath the inner row of lime-trees ; I will join you 
there at once.” 

The darkly attired stranger disappeared . with 
emotions of inward gratification, which, even in the 
midst of that sombre shadow, lighted up his haud- 
some countenance, 

Ten minutes afterwards, a superbly rounded fe- 
male figure, in sable attire from head to foot, emerged 
from the portal of the great mansion, and in silence 
moved stealthily down to the rear of the garden, 
aud glided unnoticed beneath the lime-trees indi- 
cated. 

It was Una Perillo—the magnificent but passionate 
daughter of the old Don, who dwelt in the grand 
villa described, but he had little thought that his 
splendid dauglter—of whom he was so proud and so 
chary—was, at midnight, participating in a clandes- 
tine interview with a roving gipsy and mountebank, 
within sight and sound of the very apartmeut where 
the lordly old gentleman was at that moment sound 
asleep, dreaming of anything else on earth save such 
an improbable proceeding. 

Una was wrapped in a black silk Spanish manto, 
fastened around the waist, the heavy folds of which 
Were thrown up over her shoulders aud head, aud 


clutched by the sides in such a manner as to conceal 
the whole-of-the upper part of her form and head 
except her great, dark, flashing eyes, which were 
full of excitement as she hurriedly but stealthily 
passed up the walk beneath the dark shadows of 
lime-trees. ? 

An arm fell on her shoulder, and the next instant 
she found herself in the close and fervent embrace 
of her daring and impetuous lover, who whispered, 
tenderly, as his lips sought her glowing cheek un- 
successfully : 

“Darling Una, this is joy, indeed!” 

She gently pushed aside his hand, and demanded, 
in a low, fierce tone that astonished Pietro beyond 
measure: 

“ Where is the child, Pietro ?” 

“The child? Who, darling ?” 

“The boy !” said Wna,; excitedly. “My son and 
yours—of whom I consented to-give you the charge.” 

“ Safe, Una—just where he has been fornearly five 
years past—at theconvent.” 

“Is he alive ?” almost soreamed Una, desperately. 

“Alive? Of course ho‘is,and well when Idast 
heard from him,” added Pietro, doubtfually. 

** When was that?” demanded Una. 

“Two months #ince—certainty mat amore.” 

“ Where ?” asked the woman. 

“ At Torrejos,mear ‘l'oledo.” 

“ He is not there, Pietro Iiphonso!” 

“No?” exclaimed Pietro, amazed. 

“Gone!” replied Una, desperately. 

“Gone ?” queried the gipsy, wildly starting from 
her. “Gone, Una? How—when—whither ?” 

“ Stolen—abducted—niurdered, for-augtt I know,” 
said Una, in terrible exditement. “Sines you seem 
to know nothiug of this aet, who should?” 

“Wow did you hear.ofthis?” 

“J was'there in‘person,” said Una. . 

“You!” wondered Pietro, for he had notsmaily told 


jcher where the boy was. 


“ Yes, Pietro. And this was not my inst visit 
there by many,” continued the beautifulswoman. 

“How damew you of his whereabouts?” _ . 

“ Tt dees not matter now he is gone. If you know 
nothinguifthis dastardly theft, who does, Pietesi?”’ 

The gipsy.codldunake no answer. He was utterly 
atia loss 's0- 
~whiclrmetonlyestounded ‘but alarmed.and griewed 


“| willtakewthe:beart out of that mmiseribilennoaiits 
breast,” semiiitimed Pietro, enraged, “if the demot 
quicklysaseount to me for bis: ueglect,er*crime, or 
both combined. ‘Now I jhastesto<get at the batten! 
of thisamyttteyy Tina.” 

“Oh, Piewro!” extidimed Una, in ‘her 
“lose no time and spareno cost to recover tlie boy.” 

“ Rely on me, Una—I will leave no stone unturned 
to recover him and punish the guilty perpetrator of 
this foul wrong as well. ‘This then accounts: for 
your late peremptory summons, Una.” 

“ Yes,” said the offended. and proud young mother. 
“You must fiud him, Pietro, or never seek my face 
again. I placedshim in your.charge. Go!” 

With these words Unu tore herself from Pietro’s 


of the mansion, aud disappeared. 

Pietro did not livger. He hastened back to the 
gipsy camp, and instautly ordered.a.march ; .and,-be- 
fore daybreak, the little band of rovers were some 
miles distant from Mora, ou.the way towards Joledo, 
with Pietrojiu the advance. 





CHAPTER II. 
An’t were not as good a deed as.drink to break the 

pate of thee I am a very villain. 1 Henry IV, 

Some eight years prior to this scene, Una Perillo, 
then the blooming and accomplished daughter of uld 
Don Sebastian—connected by marriage with the 
noted Montrails of France—one of the richest and 
proudest of Spain’s wealthy and haughty sons—had 
for more than two years been intimately, though 
secretly, the associate of Pietro Iiphonso, whom she 
had met, at first casually, at a mashed ball, and he 
had subsequently followed up the.conquest he4there 
made with fatal success. : 

She did not know him. He appeared to her origi- 
nally asa cavalier, and his polished manners, Land- 
some form, and winning ways eaptivated her heart. 
He swore eternal constancy; and really loved the 
splendid girl with his whole soul, but he deceived her 
from the outset. 

He talked of his family, his birth, his expecta- 
tions, his rank, his honour, his devotion—and she 
trusted him. He told her he was then under the ban 
of political censure only, that he had been banished 
from court temporarily, aud from his friends, aud was 
compelled for the time to wander an exile in dis- 
guise; but that the cloud that lowered over him and 
his house would one day be lifted, and he could then 
announce his real name and nosition, wuich le de- 








clared was the equal of ber owa in wealth aud svcial 


nd this singular intelliguamas) 
.as wellwscangered him. 


arms, flew.away up the shadowed walks .to the:rear, 


elevation ; she believedall this, and in return she love 
him with her whele heart, . 

He was false! But he won fair Una, and {o 
more than a year they met clandestinely. A. secra 
marriage was at length contrived through the cy. 
ning of Pietro, and, a year after, Una left her fathe;’, 
house, and retired to a quiet village afew miles {roy 
Toledo, where she gave birth to a boy. 

Upon recovering her health she returned to her 
father’s house, and Pietro di from publi: 
view altogether, though the lovers had made arrang.. 
ments secretly whereby they could and did occasion. 
ally thereafter communicate with and see each other 
from time to time. 

But Pietro Ilphonso was a gipsy and an adventurer, 
Old Don Sebastian wedded a Montrail, of Paris. 
constantly furnished his only daughter with a mos 
generous allowance, which he never sought to know 
how she used, the bulk of which was paid to Pietro 
for years, and with it he managed to take good cara 
of himself and the child, as Una knew. 

When the boy came to be three years old she put 
him in sole charge of this man, who bad so long and 
so successfully deceived her; and though she was 
passionately fond of the childsshedeemed it best to 
permit the father to look-aftermnad-educate -him, his 
existence never fromthe outesthaving beon suspected 
by her aristocratic family, 

Into the custody of es had per. 
formed the marriage «ceremony » iboy shad been 
placed, near ‘l'oledoaud there he grewto ‘be seven 
years old, when suddenly ‘he was:anissed from the 
dwelling .of the anonk; avd Una, who had 
gone thither,:as.she frequently did, toxwee her clild, 
first heardsthat the boy had two weéks ‘before been 
stolen away from this 

He had-grown to be a promising » vand the 
well-paid services of the pretended monk ‘had been 
devoted ¢o his carefulemental audtbodilyaraining, for 
his tutor was an Italian of ease shill sasid learning, 


though a finished roguentthenrt. 
At a very early age™the boy evinedd uncommon 
natural talents, aud #t- seven ald the appeared 


in size, muscle, aud physical it generally 
three-years older—so stout addéall nd strong was 
he far-his age, and.all hiseprecociousness had been 


Bieteo/the'tather, dolined tis’son,and saw with 


-prideandestisfactiouihow repi rew in strength, 
~egility, and :comeliness, as’ stature. 
"When the news.of hiseudiden abduction was com- 


moniented to him iby Une iitfdllapon his ear with » 

-erash, and ‘we started off for the dwelling of 
f ‘or-villgnous monk with hastened strides, 
“‘bitwith a troubled heart. 

He suspected the scoundrel—* Padre Fineja,” as he 
was called—from the outset. This man was subtle 
and cunning, but Pietro thought he knew enough of 
his history to trust him, for he had it iu his power to 
send him to the galleys any day when he close to 
denounce him. Fineja knew this too, but he hal 
Pietro’s secret, aud for Una’s sake the gipsy kept his 
own counsels. 

He entrusted the keeping and ‘education of his 
brave boy to this villain, confidently believing that 
he would find it-to his advantage to look after, in- 
struct, and protect him. Now the boy had suddeuly 
been stolen. 

“Stolen by whom? For what purpose?” queried 
Pietro as he went. 

He could not divine the.cause of this mystery. 
But he hurried .on to the dwelling of ‘Kineja; and 
he would shortly wring from the former rover, cleat, 
aud deceiver, satisfaution, he vowed, .or take his 
worthless life. a I 

In two days from the night when;hedeft Unaso 
abruptly Pietro ‘entered.the. dwelling of Padre 
Fineja, who was not leoking forthe gipsy, and was 
thus surprised alone. 

“ Good evening,” said .the false priest, pleasautly, 
as Pietro entered, though he observed his excitement. 
And iu reply Pietro, withont circumlocution, said: 

“ Bring the boy, Fineja.” 

The rascal looked up atthe compressed lip of the 
stalwart gipsy whose ive-hefeared,and from which 
he had iutended to fee thatvery might, and was u- 
terly.at a loss for a ready reply, though his cunmug 
served him a. few minutes afterwards. 

“he boy?” said Fineja, flustered,and confused. 

“That's what I.said,” rejoined. Pietro, in a 
tone; “ bring the boy—my son--where is he?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Fineja. “I thought you bad 
heard of the. misiovtuue through the Donna Una, pro- 
babl ald 

¥ What misfortune ?” demanded Pietro, rising from 
the seat into which he had dropped ou entering the 
house. “ What villanous scheme .ave you hatching 
now, Fineja? Whereismy boy? What bas become 
of him?” 

“T cannot tell,” began the pretended monk. 








“What have you dove with .dbim?” thundered 
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Pietro Ilphonso. “What have -you done with tliat 
child ?” 

And-he clutched Fineja at the throat with one pow- 
erful hand, and, holding the alarmed |and struggling 


victim out at arm's length, was just. about to-ad-| 


minister a blow with his other clenchéd fist that-would 
have probably broken*the man’s.skull.hadit fallen, 
when he threw him heavily across the room, adding : 

“Now, villain, answer. 
derer, as yet—I do not wish to harm you, even now. 
But, by Heaven! if you do not explain this: plot I 
will tear your guilty heart out! Speak, meuster ! 
What have you done with the boy?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, Pietro. I:domotiknow where 
heis. He was stolen from my charge two-weeksago,” 
insisted Fineja. 

“You do kuow, Fineja! You, and you alone, are 
at the bottom of this plot, toimpose upon those whom 
you know will ransom that child at cost oi their for- 
tunes.” 

“JT do not know,” began the knave again. 

“Stop, miserable trickster!” said Pietro, inter- 
rupting the falsifier. “Stop! sAnd listen to what 
Liave to offer you. Give me my. boy; restore, or 
recover him, and.I will make you rich—rich, Fineja! 
If not——” 

“ How can I restore him ?” persisted the thief. 

“Find him! Or put me upon his track, I say, or 
you shall die within the next twelve hours!” shouted 
Pietro, falling into his seat again,.and glarigg apon 
the trembling man with his fiery black..eyes, until 
the villain quailed before -his powerful. and terribly 
excited accuser, 

He knew Pietro Iiphonso! He.kuew he -wonld 
not halt at anything to gratify his passions or his 
vengeance. And from the first be had not intended to 
risk encountering himat all. Indeed, he hadalready 
taken everything out of the house that was portable 
or valuable, and he bad resolved to take/himself out, 
and away, that night—when, to his horror, Pietro 
had burst in upon him. 

Now it was necessary to resort to a ruse to 
appease the stalwart gipsy, and to get away safely. 
Once out of the reach of his monster gripe, he would 
take care that he did not: have the opportunity to 
clutch him at the throat again. 

So he said, ina cautious and mysteriousway: . 

“T have my suspicions naturally, Pietro. T do 
not know anything with certainty. But I havecon- 
cluded, to-day only, that there is one person “who 
night have a motive tocommit tliis‘*wicked act——” 

“Who is it?” quickly demanded Pietro. 

“You. donot know:him;” said the :priest, “and I 
am not sure of it, at all, I say I suspect.” 

“Point him out. I will thvottle him: at'thet very 
altar,” said Pietro, fiercely, ““Sifitdee necessary ; but 
he shall confess and:restore my child!” 

“ Haste or rashness «willnot now serye.us,” replied 
the cunning scoundrel. 
ju cur movements. ‘l'e-morrow——” 

“To-night. .Now! ‘his very hour! Join me, 
and put me upon his: track,” exclaimed Pietro, in- 
sisting upontimmediate pursuit. 

“Weil spoken,” said. Fineja, “tif titewere «practi- 
cable. Butit isn’t. You-wilbsimply.seare your game. 


I say game. I.but-suspect this anan, but patience | 
Lf would | 


and management may effect our purpose. 
like to find the boy—quite aswell as. you. wonld.: Do 
you think I would Jose him if\l-could:helpit? ‘Vo- 
morrow morning, at daybreak, I will seek .bim where 
Ihope he may be found. Let that: suffice. Dake 
you some refreshment.and rest. Quict your excited 
nerves. And to-morrow join me in the search—in a 
tational way. We may succeed. I hopeso. 1 think so.” 

“Be it so. But do not attempt to dupe me, or 
cheat me farther. If you aid me: sincerely, and we 
recover the boy, your reward shall be ample. If I 
find you treacherous, I will take your life, mark me! 
So surely as your name is not Fineja!”’ 

With these words Pietro threw bimself on the 
coarse floor-rug, and, after swallowing some wine, in 
an hour fell asleep. 

The professed priest watched tho stalwart and 
haudsome form of the gipsy captain ase lay stretched 
out upon the rude mat, and saw the heaviugs of his 
—— troubled breast, but he Lad uo pity for his 
esl. 

He had been the guilty cause of this man’s woe. 
I was his hand that had brought down this heavy 
‘fiction upon the father and mother of the boy he 
had béew entrusted with. He now quietly triumphed 
sud gloated over the misery he had caused, for he 
hated Pietro because he possessed his infamous 
Secrets, and jhe had put the boy owtof the way be- 
cause he felt, sure that the mother would secretly 
Pay @ princely ransom for him. 

Pietro slept loug. Two hours before daybreak 
~ Ne)’ put into execution the plan which he had had 
1 coutemplation before Pietro made Lis unexpected 
®ppearanca 


I would not be. yourmur-. 


“If he is guilty of. this | 
thing, he should be punished, but we.must:be wary | 





The child was safely quartered at along distance 
from Toledo, The priest knew where. He had been 
gone a week or more. The boy-was,unawareof the 
intentions of his instructor towards him, but he went 
whither he was borne. He was too young yet to at 
all realize his positien, 

At.a late hour in the morning Pietro woke and 
started up. He had drunk a goblet of wine with the 
priest foolishly before he slept, and:had been drugged. 

Fineja‘had gone; Pietro found himself alone. 

He sought through the house for the monk. He 
aves not ‘there. 

He wnited and watched for his return. He did not 
make his appearance. He went back to the room 
where he -had slept and thonght,it.all over as calmly 
as he could, but when he felt how completely he had 
been duped he took a vow to be avenged on this 
base ingrate, if it required the balance.of his natural 
life to find and punish him, 

As he turned.to leave the premises he noticed for 
the first time that most of the light moveables of the 
house ,bad been taken away since he jhad last been 
there,and they belonged to him. His money had fur- 
nished the house, 

Then hemoticed.a shalf-sheet of paper lying upon 
the stool he had sat upon the previous night, and.he 
took it.up to examiue it, but he was not personally 
gratified to read, in, the. priest’s ‘handwriting, ad- 
dressed to himself, the following : 

“CarraIn Prerro itpgonso,—-When your eye 
falls upon these lines the writer will be far beyond 
the reach of your impetuons clutches, looking to the 
future safety of himself.and the-boy. You areright, 
Pietro, I.am ‘at the. bottom of this plot.’ Your 
draught of last night will keep you quict at least 
five hours.yet. Adios! Repent! 

“ PapRE Funes.” 

This cool and crushing piece of impudeuce almost 
paralyzed the unfortunate. father fora. few moments. 

He now saw how he had been duped as well as 
abused,.and by'a scoundrel he really had had in his 
power tle previous-night. 

What did he want with the boy? Would he abuse 
him? neglect him? What would .he.do with him? 
Whither had he driven him? or whither had he fled 
with the child? Would he ever return? Should he 
ever see the boy again? or him, the inhuman, grace- 
less fiend? All was chaos now, 

He recalled the parting words of Una: 

“Do not seek my face again until the boy is 
found !” 

He realized what this injunction signified, though 
he was in no wise at fault for the loss of their child. 

He knew not in what direction to turn, for he had 
no possible clue to the cause of the abduction of the 
boy by this man—or how. be.might get upon his track. 
That he was a cunning scoundrel, and almost as apt 
in his disguises—when he chose to edopt such decep- 
tion—as he was himself Pietro was fully aware. 

This scheme had evidently been studied out, and 


| the-false priest plainly had a motive in the act of 


more than ordinary import. 

Thus to carry out the plot which he had had the 
audacity even to confess, he was not the.man to do it 
loosely. i 


y- 

Pietro saw no hope of overhauling him. 

He went back to his gipsy camp, and the society 
of his roving companions, for the time being ; but, 
in his heart, he vowed to have full satisfaction out 
of this scoundrel should they ever weet again on this 
fair earth! 

What explanation.couldhemake to Una? Hehad 
no words of comfort for her ears. He had failed to 
find. the boy, and had lost the thief as well—in the 
midst.of his search. 

He resolved to,aceept the terms of her injunction at 
parting, and determined not.to seek her favour again 
until he could restore the stolen boy ! 


CHAPTER III. 

And if we do but watch the hour 

There never yet was human 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures-up a wrong. Byron. 

Tue deceitful Fineja carefully disguised himself 
before leaving the house where he had had the boy in 
charge so long—and when daybreak came tio one 
who had ever seen this knave at his modest dwell- 
ing, in the assumed character of the quiet priest aud 
tutor, would have suspected that the brisk, smartly 
dressed peasaut, who hurried on over the high-roai 
from ‘Toledo towards ‘Tortosa, in such. excellent 
spirits, was the “monk” of but.a few hours before. 
But such was the fact. He had left Pietro, his 
hitherto patron and benefactor, sound asleep, under 
the influence of the drugged wine he lad induced 
the gipsy to take; and he knew he would be quiet 
for a time; and thus he escaped his present ven- 
geance. 
For months after this abduction and quarrel Pietro 





diligently.and persistently sought for the thief a» . 
the stolen boy, but without success. At lengsh 
nearly a year had passed since the child had disap- 
peared. He had grown to be a tall, stout fellow, 
past cight years .old—and looked ja dozen years of 
age. Active, courageous, and haughty in bearing, 
the image of his finely formed father, young Carlos 
had come to be rarely accomplished, for his tender 
years, in all the rudiments.of.a thorough out-of-door 
education. He could handle. the,rapier and -broad- 
sword with marvellous skill; in gymnastics he had 
no equal among the youths who were in years his 
seniors ;;he.was even now a daring.and expert swim- 
mer, aud loved the water intensely; he rode the 
wildest colt as easily .as if he were but rocking in 
his cradle ; in manly traits of character (child though 
he yet was) he had no.equal among his fellows; and 
he gave high promise that he would become a won- 
derful exception to his associates, Proud, courageous, 
adventurous, and :high-strung iin all his acts.and in- 
tercourse with those whocame in lis way, the hand- 
some and reckless Carlos soon got. beyoud the con- 
trol—though he still heard the advice—of his long- 
time indulgent but skilful and designing. tutor, 
Fineja, who still adhered to the boy’s fortunes, with 
his plot regarding lim and his handsome mother as 
yet in abeyance. 

Fineja had contrived tocommunicate once or twice 
by letter, secretly, with Donna. Una—hinting to her 
that the writer had knowledge of her early error, 
and finally giving her to understand that he could 
serve her, in reference to the recovery of “a trea- 
sure” she had missed (as he termed it), upon cer- 
tain conditions, which he would suggest.at the op- 
portune moment, and for liberal compensation. 

These two letters were written ina disguised hand, 
and came into her possession at most unexpected op- 
portunities, when she had no chance to recognize or 
even see the messengers who delivered them. She 
thought that Fineja might beat the bottom of this 
scheme, but she also,suspected that Pietro, who had 
so often deceived her, mighthave adopted this course 
towards her for his own selfish purposes, since she 
had forbidden him her presence, and she now utterly 
refused to see him until he could account for the ab- 
sence of their child, who, to her mind, had so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

Fineja was.a fine-looking man, and when he chose 
to play the gallant or cavalier he could personate 
this character admirably—for he was well educated 
and.accomplished, had travelled widely, kuew Europe 
intimately, and was a first-class linguist, villain 
though be was. He. had his plans, too, in regard to 
Donna Una—who had so many times visited his quiet 
dwelling near Toledo jin secret.to see her son, aud 
this villain had actually become enamoured of her. 

He had :her,secret, and, when he had spirited away 
the boy, he thouglit he should be able to be avenged 
upon Pietyo, whom he. hated, and be successful with 
Una. 

But-he was very cautious, and took his time. He 
had written to Una,aud informed her at last that if 
she had hitherto made no mention of his correspoud- 
ence to Pietro, and would continue to keep him in 


| ignorance of the facts, at.a.given time she should be 


informed.of. the spot where she might meet and em- 
brace her child again ; but that she must come unat- 
tended and meet the writer alone. On no other con- 
sideration could she see the boy, and every possible 
avenue had been and would be kept guarded against 
any surprise in this meeting; while ifshe played false 
she would never set eyes on the boy again by any 
possible chance, for he would then be taken out of 
Spain for ever. 

Centuries ago there stood in the great forest then 
lying along the easterly range of the ‘l'arragona Hills, 
at some distance inland, upon a high mass of rocks 


facing the sea, a large castle, the ruins of which ,are 


now shown to the casual visitor in that region, but it 
must have been originally an enormous aud formid- 
able, structure, judgiug from the large area occupied 
by its colossal remains. 

The paths,to this immense pile ,of lmildings, or 
ruins, lead directly up.on the one.side.a hundred feet 
in height from the bed of the river Ebvo, and half a 
mile in tortuous windings from the margin of the 
stream, through a mass of tangled vines, brush, and 
weeds, where formerly, it is said, were walks and 
some pretensions to gardens. 

As the.chief road. comes near the base of the high 
rocks upon which the foundation of the old ecastie 
stood, it wiuds about, and at the frout of the ruins it 
descends sharply down to the edge of a deep, yawa- 
ing ravine, along through the bottom of whioh dasites 
by from the hills away back, down past the casilo 
into the Ebro, a roaring streaw, narrow, but,of great 
depth. 

‘This stream or torrent has been pouring down, over 
its rocky course from the mouutaius for ages, and its 
passage is directly beneath one corner or wing of the 
castle ruins, over which once stood one of the main 
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« frrets or towers of the ancient pile. Into this place 
our guide will introduce his visitors, and its curious 
characteristics are explained in wondrous accents to 
the listeners, who now-a-days cluster about him to 
learn the fearful history of this singular spot. 

The structure, at this point, must once have been, 
on the bottom floor, an immense hall, for the broken 
columns still remaining, and the numerous pedestals 
of others, long since gone to decay, show the spacious 
dimensions of what that apartment seems to have 
beer originally. Between these pedestals there is 
considerable space, and in one of the broad recesses 
there is a broken opening, with pieces of the shat- 
tered upper strata of wall lying about, which forms 
the mouth of an immense well, or cistern there, the 
depth of which is fabulous, but the constant roaring 
and commotion which go on intermiuably at the 
bottom of it render it a frightful and unearthly spot 
indeed to strangers ! 

The plunging, dashing, thundering disturbance in 
the depths of that weird, murmuring, groaning, hiss- 
ing well had been going on for generations upon 
generations ere the cause of all this threatening sub- 
terranean disturbance could rationally be accounted 
for, and many and startling are the chrovicles related 
by the different guides who take the tourist of the 
present day over those vast castle ruins and tell of 
the wonders of this particular spot. 

It is called the “Pool of Death,” the “ Well of 
Blood,” and similar horrible appellations, as the nar- 
rator’s fancy elects to denomiuate it ; but, at the best, 
it is a fearful cavern, and the sounds that boom up 
from this deep cavity are really frightful to listen to, 
augmented in intensity, as these seeming groaus and 
mutterings are, by the presence of the sombre ruins 
around and the otherwise deathlike stillness that per- 
vades the scene! 

Upon the occasion of a storm outside the howls are 
increased, the commotion in the well is augmented, 
the muttering, and splashing, and struggling are ten- 
fold greater thanin ordinary weather. Its moans at 
times are plaintive, as if they came from the voices 
of pleading captives below there. At other times 
fierce shricks of anger and vengeance may be ima- 
gined to well up on the ear from those disturbed and 
fearful depths; but never, in all the ages that have 
passed since these terrible sounds began, can these 
mysterious phenomena have been otherwise thau 
painful as well as terrific to the listener who hears 
them for the first time. 

This placo had been visited once, amid his wan- 
derings, by Pietro Ilphonso, and it had fallen in the 
way of Una also in the course of her tours about the 
country; but Fineja too had frequently beeu to the 
old castle, and was acquainted with it well by com- 
mon report, and he had often looked up at its ruins, 
outlined as they are in bold relief against the sky, 
and he knew where stood the well. 

Without knowing positively whom she would meet 
there—though she suspected it might be Fineja, from 
certain hints in the disguised correspondence—Una 
at length made a private appointment with the writer 
to confer with him in person on a certain day, at this 
old castle, where it was agreed the boy should also 
be present, to see the charming lady who had called 
to greet him so many times at the priest’s dwelling 
in past years—an arrangement which greatly pleased 
young Carlos, who had very frequently inquired, 
since he had last seen her, what could have become of 
Donna Vona, as he called his fair visitor. 

It was not an uncommon thing for the Donna Una 
to go forth, with or without attendants, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and nothing was thought about her ab- 
sence at the old castle by her father or family. Early 
in the afternoon she drove over to the river, and slowly 
made her way through the windings that led up from 
the Ebro to the base or ruins of this castle, 

Ordinarily a group or two of visitors might be seen 
there. On this occasion there were none, and Una 
was disappointed at not seeing even her expected 
correspondent, who had not yet arrived, as it proved. 

She lingered among the ruins, and even ventured 
to the dreadful well-hole, which she remembered hav- 
ing seen on her first visit there, when she had over- 
heard the garrulous guide who accompanied a party 
of French tourists thither explain the horrible details 
of the tradition of that misérable old lord of the castle 
“who married seven wives iu less than as many years, 
one after another, every one of whom had mysteri- 
ously disappeared—no one ever suspected how till 
long after his own death, when it was firmly be- 
lieved that they all had been thrown into this fearful 
depth, and had perished there!” As well they might 
if they had been thus disposed of, thought Una, turn- 
ang aside to encounter the figure of a person who was 
& total stranger to her, but, she observed, he held au 
eight-year-old boy by the hand, whom she did know 
upon sight, and, instantly stooping, she embraced 
the lad, as she exclaimed: 

“ Dear Carlos! Where have you been so long ?” 
But her endearments were instantly checked by the 





other personage, who said, in a tone which she in- 
stantly thought she recognized, though she could not 
tell who the speaker was: 

“Quiet, senora! Not too loud here! We may 
have listeners!” 

But the heart of the mother was filled with joy at 
beholding her brave boy again alive, in robust health, 
active, handsomer than ever, and so like his splendid 
father, whom, spite of all his faults, she still loved, 
but could r>t acknowledge as her husband for her 
life! 

The attendant of the boy answered all the lady’s 
many questions, and she passed into his hands a 
heavy purse of gold. 

He had not come untillate. The sun was already 
declining. She must return ere it became too dark to 
get down conveniently to the river's side, she said, 
where her carriage stood, a family vehicle, in which 
she had ridden over from the village. 

Her unknown companion had already proposed to 
wait upon her down the declivity, and had made an- 
other appointment with her, at this same spot, one 
month from that day and hour, when both the lady 
and the stranger were suddenly made aware of the 
presence of a third party near them, whom Una did 
not recoguize until he spoke, but the attendant of the 
boy had evidently not forgotten him, although he 
little expected to encounter him there. 

“ How long has this been going on ?’’ demanded 
the stranger, in a clear, stern voice. “ Take care of 
the boy!” he said. ‘* Quick, Una, hasten to your car- 
riage. I will join you. Waitforme. This is Fineja, 
your mortal enemy!” he cried. 

And, as the cowering knave turned to flee from the 
roused ire of that powerful intruder, one heavy hand 
of the stranger fell upon his shoulder, while the other 
grasped the rogue by the throat, and he forced his 
victim to the edge of the fearful well, near where he 
had been for ten minutes concealed, listening to the 
other's story which he had poured into Una’s ears. 

“Miserable villain and trickster!” yelled Pietro 
Ilphonso, for it was he, “take the reward of your 
treachery. You have triumphed for a time, but your 
sins and your moments are now numbered. Go!” 

Before he could utter a cry for mercy, reprieve, or 
pity, the stalwart Pietro, in his madness and thirst 
for vengeance, seized the cowardly traitor and hurled 
him headlong into that frightful abyss, then hastened 
away from the spot with rapid strides in search of 
Una and the boy. 

Down, down, down went the body of Fineja, and 
a thundering splash and crash and yell came up from 
below as he struck the deep water, Then, foran in- 
stant, was heard a shout, a struggle, a gurgling, a 
groan at the bottom of the well; then all was com- 
paratively quiet. Fineja had disappeared. 

Una hastened away with the boy down by the 
tangled path—and Pietro, after his savage and unre- 
gretted performance, hastened after the fleeing fugi- 
tives. 

Young Carlos did not comprehend it all, but he 
was wondrously excited with this hurried mancuvre, 
and trod closely in the footsteps of the lady as she 
went on towards the valley below. 

But the apparently doomed Fineja had simply taken 
by far the shortest and most expeditious route to the 
river, as he well knew. 

It was not a pleasant way to be sure, and it was some- 
what risky. But that frightful well-hole led in a direct 
line to the troubled bed of the torrent described, which 
for ages has rushed down from the mountains directly 
under the base of the old tower; and the unearthly 
noises and rumbling and plashing heard upon the floor 
of that great hall above its mouth are caused by the 
falling and heavy rush of the waters underneath the 
rocks just at that point, which flow away thence ina 
deep and rapid current, outward, down through the 
outer ravine alluded to, and into the Ebro, 

In half a minute from the time that Fineja struck 
the deep water at the bottom of the threatening well 
he came out, far away below, to the surface of the 
rapidly flowing current, aud rose—to air, and light, 
and life! 

But, forced onward by the irresistible flow of 
waters, he passed swiftly down the stream, dodging 
with feet and hands the fallen tree-bolls and jutting 
rocks by the way, and quickly found himself little 
the worse for the terrific cold bath to which he had 
been subjected, thrust sharply out into the river, 
within a few rods only of the spot where stood the 
two spirited horses he aud the boy had ridden to the 
castle. 

He instantly struck out for the shore, and shortly 
landed—for he was an excellent swimmer—and, 
shaking the water from his dress and hair, unloosed 
the two horses from the trees where they had been 
secured; and soon heard the voice and steps of Una 
and the boy. 

The moment they came near enough Fineja shouted 
lustily to the boy: 

“ Quick, Carlos! Hasten!” 





As the youngster ran to his tutor’s side he askej. 

“ What is it?” } 

“Quick!” replied the knave. ‘ Mount, and away! 
= me He’s after you!” j 

sg ?” cried the boy, bounding glibly in 
saddle. ‘* Who’s after me?” paid, dapat 

“He whom I warned you of, boy! Come on!” 

Striking his long Spanish spur into his own beast; 
flank, he darted away down the low margin of ths 
stream like the wind, with the boy flying after hig 
= the ee 

ew steps below, ata narrow passage, he plun 
his mettlesome animal into the river, with Carlos Zz 
behind ; and, crossing the stream, clambered up the 
Opposite bank, and dashed into the woods beyond, 

The boy’s horse faltered in the water, and did no 
make good headway. But he got through and safely 
out, and tore along the opposite margin, for a momen} 
or two, while Carlos stood up in his stirrups, anj 
halloed for his companion, whom he had temporarily 
lost sight of. 

Pietro reached the base of the hill, beneath thy 
shadow of the great old castle just in time to get, 
glimpse of Carlos, whom he knew, distinctly, from 
his dress and form—as the boy was tearing along 
down the opposite bank of the river. He sawno 
other figure—for his intended victim was out of view 
in the close woods. He groaned aloud—for he 
feared that Carlos had fled—affrighted. 

He turned aside to notice a carriage just leaving 
the scene, upon the highway, a quarter of a mile be 
yond him—and headed towards the villa of Perillo, 

He did not doubt that Una occupied that carriage, 
but he was too far away to hail or overtake it. 

Una had come down with young Carlos, hastily, 
and saw a stranger at a distance induce the boy to 
leave her, 

She then noticed that they both sprang upon their 
horses—and plunged into and across the river. She 
could not comprehend it; but night was coming on, 
and she turned homeward with a heavy heart. 

Carlos quickly found the drenched and excited 
Fineja, and, together, the riders galloped away in the 


darkuess ! 
(To be continued.) 





Tue lands of Noss Castle, belonging to Lord Sul 
toun, have been purchased by Mr. Charles Fraser- 
Mackintosh, for Sir John Ramsden, for 90,0001. Sir 
John Ramsden will now be one of the largest holders 
of property in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 

CLrotuzes roR Her Magsgsty’s Mrnisters.—A 
curious and ancient custom was observed the other 
day, in the form of an annual distribution of “livery 
cloth ” to the great officers of State by the Corpon- 
tion. The cloths are selected by the “ Livery Cloth 
Committee of Aldermen,” and are cut up into lengths 
of 44 yards each. They are then distributed by Mr. 
H. Hadland, the hall-keeper, to the. gentlemen who 
are entitled to receive them—namely, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Chamberlain of the Royal Household, the 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household, the Lord 
Steward, the Controller, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, the Master of. the Rolls, the Recorder of 
London, the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, 
and the Common Serjeant. In addition to these, the 
Town Clerk receives six yards of black cloth and six 
yards of green cloth, and the principal clerk in the 
‘Town Clerk’s office has four yards of black cloth and 
four yards of green cloth. It is estimated that this 
annual distribution of “ livery cloth” involves an ex- 
penditure of about 240/. 

Let youR CHILDREN HAVE Pets.—The young 
should be taught to regard animals with affectionate 
interest. All repuguance to animals of any kind 
should be struggled with, if it exists, and every effort 
should be made to prevent its being implanted, as 4 
feeling calculated to occasion much evil. The bene- 
volent truth should be impressed that animals, though 
endowed with inferior degrees of intelligence, aud 
not stamped as we are witu the broad mark of ac- 
countableness, still possess a nature kindred in some 
important respects to our own, and have feelings to 
be wounded and irritated, and affections to be 
brightened and cultivated, like ourselves. The prac- 
tice of kindness towards animals should go hand ia 
hand with lessons. Cuildren should be encouraged 
to keep pets, to tend them themselves, and endeavour 
to bring out all their best qualities, It should be our 
aim, while thus conveying a knowledge of the dif- 
ferent tribes of the animal world, to show how, 12 
their structure, generally so fall of complicated 
wonders, and in their nice adaptation to the circum- 
stances in which they are calculated to live, they, 80 
far from being mean or low, are invested with oue 0 
the most majestic of commissions, that of proclaiming 
Almighty wisdom and goodness, . 
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THE 
THREE PASSIONS. 


BY THE 
Author of “Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., §c. 
—_— j—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Make thick my blood, | 
Stop up the access and passuge to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. Macbeth. 

Ir Grace had been so overcome with fear as to be 
unable to struggle with the danger into which she 
had fallen, it would only have been a natural result 
‘after what had passed ; but she was made of sterner 
stuff, and her presence of mind was such that she 
was always cool, calm, and collected when in most 
need of all her faculties. Nevertheless, she simu- 
lated fear in order to excite the pity of the man in 
whose power she was. 

“ Are we alone here ?” asked Chickton, relaxing a 
little his grasp upon her throat. 

“T have no money about me,” replied Grace, evad- 
‘ing the question, and trying to induce him to believe 
that she took him for a robber; “ but if you will ac- 
company me into the house, I will give you what 
jewels and money 1 possess, and I declare that I will 
aot call any one to help me.” 

Chickton smiled. 

* it possible that you take me for a thief?” he 
Baid. 

Grace was a consummate actress, and her attitude, 
which represented a complete stupor, together with 
ber scared and frightened looks, seemed to say : 

“What on earth are you here for if not to rob me? 
and why seize my throat and threaten me with a 
dagger 2” 

He interpreted the expression of her face and ex- 
claimed: 

“You are mistaken. I am not here to take any- 
thing from you, and I am not an assassin, yet [ 
should not scruple to injure you severely, and per- 
haps kill you outright, if you cried out and made a 
disturbance calculated to bring people to your aid.” 

The expression of fear changed to one of profound 
astonishment, as if she could not believe the evidence 
of her senses, and that he was either trifling with 
her or she had misunderstood him. 

“Iam in this house alone with two servants,” she 
said, “ one of whom is an old woman, nearly blind 
and deaf; the other is a middle-aged man, and, as I 
have not much to expect from the help of these, you 
Perceive that I am at your mercy.” 

‘The terrified accent in which she spoke, and the 
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conviction that she was entirely in his power, in- 
duced Chickton to feel ashamed of using violence to 
a woman, when, as it seemed at present, there was 
no absolute necessity for it. 

Consequently he released his hold, and allowed 
her to breathe freely once more, though the blackened 
marks of his fingers on her delicate and sensitive 
skin would have been easily perceptible in the light. 

“ Are you serious in saying you do not know me 
and eannot guess why I am here?” he asked. 

Grace remembered Chickton as a boy, and had had 
him pointed out to her one day when passing down 
Arundel Street, as he was standing at the entrance 
to Snarsby’s Hotel, and even if she had not been able 
to recognize him again by the faint light which pre- 
vailed her keen perception would have told her that 
no one but he would have taken the trouble to in- 
troduce himself into the old house at Sea View. 

“ Oh, yes, I think I do know you now,” she replied. 
“You came here last night, and I fired at you.” 

“Exactly ; but you did not do me much harm, 
Luckily your bullet grazed my shoulder without in- 
flicting any great injury. Knowing every inch of 
the old place by heart, I gained an entrance over a 
wall and let this rope down the rock ”’—he pointed to 
the cord as he spoke—‘to facilitate my retreat if 
necessary, and I adopted the disguise of a sailor to 
prevent recognition, All this trouble I took to be 
able to have the honour of a private conversation 
with you.” 

“ At all events, you have taken a very roundabout 
and singular way to gain an audience which you 
might have had for the mere asking, though I sup- 
pose I ought to thank you for the compliment you 
have paid me?” replied Grace, with a smile. 

“ Perhaps it would not have been so easy to get at 
you as you seem toimagine. If I wished to catch a 
bird on the nest, I should not come in broad daylight 
and make a noise, I should creep up in the darkness 
with all possible stealth and take it unawares.” 

“Your example may be very interesting, but I 
shall be glad if you will tell me who you are and 
what you want, as I find it cold out here, and I am 
not quite at my ease with you,” answered Grace, with 
a gesture of impatience. 

“ My name is Chickton. Iam an Indian merchant, 
and have not been long in London. I live at an hotel 
in Arundel Street, with a little girl I have adopted 
and an Indian who is my faithful servant. While I 
was out the other night some villains tried to steal 
my child,” he said. 

“ Really, this is not in the least interesting to me. 
Am I to regard you as a madman to relate this to 
one who does not know you? [I hope sincerely you 





may prove a harmless lunatic,” rejoined Grace. 
playing the part she had resolved upon. 

“If you will listen until I have finished, you wil! 
understand me.” 

Grace shrugged her shoulders again as if she would 
say ‘I suppose I must humour him,” and appeared 
unconcerned, though she was terribly anxious, and 
her heart was beating quickly. 

“T have said my name is Chickton,” continued he. 
“Ten years ago, when you were serving behind the 
counter in your mother’s shop in Deal, I was a ser- 
vant here.” 

“ Were you in Mr. Solomon Tulse’s employ? He 
was a relation of my husband.” 

“Yes. At that time I was the friend—the dear 
friend—of as fine a fellow as ever walked the deck of 
a ship.” 

Grace trembled. She knew what was coming now. 

“ Walter Tottenham and J—-” 

“ Why do you repeat the name of a man I used to 
love and whose untimely loss I deplore ?” interrupted 
she, while she pressed her hands to her bosom, and 
a sigh escaped her breast. 

“Yes, you loved him as the wild beast loves its 
prey, as the boa-constrictor loves the harmless rab- 
bit which runs about its case, or sits huddled with 
terror in a corner, while he watches it with a glit- 
tering eye and elongates his coils for their deadly 
work,” 

“Your knowledge of natural history is amusing, 
Mr, Chickton,” said Grace, with some assurance. 
“Just now you delighted me witli the example of the 
bird-catcher and the bird on the nest, and vow your 
picture of the constrictor and the rabbit is really in- 
teresting. I fancy I can see it befure my mind’s eye. 
Poor rabbit! hateful snake !” 

“Tf you had said ‘Poor Walter!’” returned 
Chickton, gravely, “ he would have been alive now ; 
but that is foreign to what I am now talking about. 
Before his death Solomon Tulse employed me con- 
fidentially to undertake what I have ever considered 
a sacred mission, I was to go to India to find his 
son, to whom he intended to leave all his fortune. 
He was immensely rich, though no one knew it. He 
took me into his confidence when he had reason to 
believe that Tottenham was foully murdered, though 
I learnt afterwards he escaped from the first attempt 
and fell a victim to the second. I went to India to 
find this son, and a 

Grace interrupted him with a cold smile. 

“TI now see why you have come to me,” she ex 
claimed, “ and I perceive that you are perfectly sane. 
Pardon me for my injurious suspicions, and my un- 
courteous treatment, I was labouring under a mis~ 
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apprehension. You wish to demand an explanation 
from me, and I am perfectly ready aud williug to give 
you it.” fied 
“ Really!” ejaculated Chickton, embarrassed in his 
turn by the unexpected aspect of affairs. 
All this while he had held her by the arm, and, as 
if fearful of some stratagem on her part, he tight- 
ned his grasp a little. 
“Oh,” she said, sadly, “do not be afrail; I have 
no wish to escape you. I am only too happy to find a 
man who has known Tottenham, and to whom I can 
open my heart completely. When it’s inmost recesses 
are laid bare before you the injurious impressions 
which you have formed will be removed, aud you will 
have an estimate of my character very differeut from 
that which I can see you have formed.” 
These words completed Chickton’s amazement, and 
if Grace had at that moment striven to escape it is 
more than probable she would have succeeded in do- 
ing so, as he would have been taken ‘ky surprise, and 
incapable of preventing her. 
“ Speak!” he cried ; “let me hear What you ‘have 


to say.” 


She drew the folée of « shawl wiith whe wore}| 


more closely round ther shoulders. 

“ Pardon me—I am cold,” she edit, adding, ‘in ‘the! 
same sad tone which had first of all ‘towered hitm,} 
“ now listen to me, Mr. Chickton.” 

The latter was anything but a simpléten, as ‘we 
have seen, but it was not surprising thet te was to} 
some exteut deceived by Grace, who was'béth bean-! 
tiful and clever. At the same ‘time ‘ho ‘warmed ‘liim- 
self to be-on his guard,'mentally saying: 

“Take care; she is acting a paft,aud Wishes'to 
delude you.” 

But, knowing this, he allowed ‘himself "to some-ex~ 
tent to be deceived ‘by *herwall voice anil melancholy 
attitude, which seemed 'to'be arousell:by the memory 
of a long-buriedand wreteled past. 

“Ten years ago,” continwed Grave," wasyyoung,) 
handsome, and ambitious. 1 mighit*have been very” 
happy had I not had an evil-genius constantly by 
my side. You remember Dalton, the pilot ; he is dead 
now, and I will not say much against him. As he 
lodged in our house we met frequently. He was a 
friend of Mr. Tulse—he knew Tottenham, and it was 
his belief that the young man was Solomon Tulse’s 
son, and that he would inherit’the vast wealth which 
he was satisfied the old man had hidden away some- 
where. It was ne who advised me to marry Totten- 
ham for the sake of the money he would have at 
Tulse’s death, and, though I did not love him, I 
agreed to the proposal.” 

Chicktou made a gesture which seemed to say, “I 
know all this.” 

“Unhappily I had a lover,” Grace resumed—“ in 
fact Lhadtwo, ‘These were Mr. Cecil Ives and ‘Sir 
Harry Daubarn. For Mr. Ives I had always -enter- 
tained a strong affection, but I did not know that 
they both cherished a mortal Latred to Tottenham.” 

“That is easily explained,” said Chickton; “they 
were the only heirs-at-law, as they thought, ‘to.Mr. 
Tulse, Tottenham stood between them and not only 
their love but their property.” 

“Exactly. ‘Tottenham had some papers confided 
to him by Mr. Tulse, and those he gave me. Iwas 
ignorapt of their contents and their value until after 
his death, which took place in this way. Dalton and 
Tottenham went on the sea in a boat; they were run 
down by Sir Harry’s steam-leunch, aud Daubarn 
struck ‘l'ottenham when he attempted to climb wp the 
side of the steamer, wounding him so badly .that he 
sank to rise no more, After that I married Mr.-Ives.” 
“Shall I continue your story for you?” asked Chick- 

D. 
“If you are able.” 

“ You soon discovered.the value.of the papere—if 
you did not already know it—which Tottenham-had 
confided to you as a sacred trust. Your husband and 
yourself went up to Loudon, and presented an order 
on the East India Compauy, which they:refused to 
honour, telliug you to wait ten years, as they had 
Mr. Tulse’s orders to that effect, and that, if the son 
or his heir did not appear at the expiration of that 
time, they would then take your application into con- 
sideration, adding that two orders had been issued by 
Mr. Tulse, and that they must be presented to- 
gether.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“There was a reason for this. Mr. Tulse feared 
foul play towards ‘l'ottemham, and faucied his heirs 
would be deprived of their inheritance ; he conse- 
quenjly seut me to the company’s office to put obsta- 
cles iu your way.” 

“Where is the other receipt, or order?” inquired 
Grace, with as little concern ‘as possible. 

.“Thave it hare, in the breast pocket of my coat, 
Since the time when I found it in Calcutta I have 
never parted with it,” answered Chickton. 

Grace trembled slightly, but her face did not be- 


‘that Ican- bring you to justice fora conspiracy te de- 


“ TIave you found the son ?” she asked. 

“No; 1 believe him to be dead. He was wrecked 
and must have perished on the coast of Africa, un- 
less he has been seized and carried into captivity. He 
left a child, however, who, as the grandson of Solo- 
mon Tulse, is the actual owner of the property.” 

“Where is this grandson?” 

“Te is here,” replied Chickton, coldly. 

“ Are you mad ?” she demanded, half angrily. 

“T repeat that the young .man is in this house !” 
cried Chickton. “It is uselessito-try to disguise the 
fact from me. You a with a 
young artist named Sydney, ané yon thave made him 
love you. His love for an ‘unworthy dbject has be- 
trayed him, aud he is now in your/house. He was 
couveyed thither bya man in your* pay,@ad you have 
him concealed on the premises. ou ‘knoweas well 
as I do that Sydney the artist is tthe won wi.Syed 
Shah Jehan, who was ‘the son of Solomon Ttilen.” 

“What ground have you for your .assertion’?”’ 
asked Grace, who was like one turned ‘ixito stone. 

“Oh, the mode in which I have dissoverellevery-; 
thing ‘is ‘truly miraculous. It is not aeceseaty -that ’ 
yyou should now. All that concerns yon fistthat:! 
‘am ‘thoroughly wequaiuted with all the fwets, antl I 
‘@evidedly shall notdeave this ‘house, ordllow you to/ 
qgewut-of my sight, until Syduey is given up'to me, } 
cand ‘youwdbanden this wickedand iusane pursuit.Jfa 


There was no one in the corridor, along whi 
streamed a light coming from the candles whis, 
were burning in the sitting-rooim under the floor og 
which Sydney was in a sound sleep, owing to tly 
powerful narcotic she had administered to him. 

They entered the chamber together, and Chicktyy) 
looked around him, seeing no one, and an expressigg 
of distrust mingled with disappoiutment  crogyj 
his features. 

“ Where is he ?” he demanded. 

At the same time he stood between her and thy 
door, so as to shut off all escape. 

“ He is here, beneath our feet,” she replied. 

Chickton smiled, 

“ Areyou joking?” he said. “ Beoause,if you an, 
I warn you that Lem ‘got ‘in ‘the ‘hamour ‘for sy:) 


pleasantry.” A shade-df Hoult chasoll away ;), 
smile, ‘and he added, fiercély, as a territile thous; 
greet his mind. “Isihedvatl? Heveyyou buriaj 
hy im: 

“Ttisstranye,”’ dhe responded, “ that ‘Who have 
‘lived atBea View, should wat uv odgoaubdl =. Bubter. 
‘wanean chantber.” 4 

“Wheet” . 


“ ‘Aol lneve told you;anderneath ‘the‘floor: Alloy 
me to light « fresh candle, and LI-will tinttiate yoy 


du to"the npysteries.of *this . 
-Cliddteton ‘thatshe should light an- 





fortune whidhdoes ‘ndétanil never oan belong to you. 
Hf syou do this without giving meany trouble I pro- 
wiise that the past shall be forgotten, and that no’ 
‘harm ‘shall come to tyou, ‘but, ff ‘the slightest injuyy 
happen to ‘Syduey, I will show -yon'no mercy, 
hunt you downs I would a wild beast.” 

Grace stood ‘before hin ‘irresoltte, 

She was in Goubt how to proceeil. 





CHAPTER XXVL. 
Sospake the Fiend, and with necessity, 
‘Whe*tyraut's'plea, excused itis Hey’ lish deeds. 


Tr ‘is ‘weeessary ‘to explain how Chickton disco-— 
vered Sydney's flight and his jidiug-place, though, 
as yet, he did not know of the existence of thesub- 
terranean chamber. 

Acting on Marvelle’s advice, he allowed Amine'to 
be again mesmerized on’the morning following the 
attempt toabduct her. The villains were too fright- 
ened at the consequences.likely to follow their nefari- 
ous conduct to male any fresh attempt, and, retiring 
from the scene, they abandoned the enterprize for the 
present, awaiting thereturn of Ellis from the coun- 
try to give them farther instructions, meanwhile hold- 
ing at his disposal the papers they had. stolen. 

Amine, when under.the influence of the:subtle mag- 
acetic power which the mesmerist threw into ker -sys- 
tem, followed. Sydney with her mind’s eye. 

She stated that he was at Sea View with DBllis, 
and that a Jady was preparing to leave London to joiu 
him, and that he was in great danger. 

This was enough for Chickton, who started. by tho 
first available train, arriving in time to make ar- 
rangements for an entry, which he effected with the 
results we have described. 

After a t's reflection Grace threw -off the 
mask, Falling on one knee, sheexclaimed, ina eon- 
trite voice, raising her hauds with a eupplicating’ges- 
ture: 

“ You are tooclever forme. Have-pity upon me. 
I am'oulya poor, weak woman, and you ave a strong 
man. I have been acting ander the control.of others, 
My husband and I have .ran through -our fortune, 
which has been squandered by my extravagance. 
We are poor, and this fortune was so'temptiug.” 

“ You must relinquish all-hopes of it,” said Chick- 
ton, sternly. 

“T will—from this hour I swear never'te.think .of 
itagain. It isa wild, insane nightmare,aichimera, a 
will-o’-the-wisp which has been luring me.on.to amy 
destruction, but I implore you to ‘think that Dem 
only weak, not guilty.” 

“TI wish to think as well of you.as I cau, and if you 
lead me to Sydney ——” 

“At onee—follow me. I will make.all the amends 
and reparation which lie in my power... I will in- 
deed,” she answered as her hypocritical tears fell fast. 
“‘T have done all I could to keep you and this young 
man apart, but fate is too strong for me,and I yield. I } 
own that I am defeated, and you.are the:conqueror.” 
“ Lead the way,” Chickton answered ; “ butif you 
attempt to deceive me, remeber that [ Lave :a dagger 
which I shall not seruple to.msein self-defence,.and 





fraud.” 

“I know that all farther resistance and subterfuge 
are useless. J telt you fraukly that-I have abaudeoned 
the chase,” she replied, with a profyuad sigh. 

They walked close together to the passage, she 
going tirst, and Chickton following at her heels, ready 
to treat her with the utmost rigour if the least ocda- 


sthouglit 
otherwanille, as ‘tirere were already two burning op 
‘the ‘talile, ‘but he said 
“Stand ‘bere ani ” she -saidl, holding 
tthe light-u cher*hand anf Ser qlee on thy 
opvrer ‘thesecret room. 


sso, "but not without andnward tremor. 
““'Dare:to ‘play me ‘false, and—" 
‘Shetiuterrupted ‘him. 
“Hewe ‘not told you that Iam desirous.of mak- 


{L iutended ‘to pitate you into tan abyss, 
should wot I-fall w you?” 

“What iistrue, 

Aktithesame wmement ‘she touched the epring, and 
theft "to @eseend ‘in its usual fashion. 
When “the ‘motion of ‘the amachinery ceased they 
stepped on one side;antl thephtform ascended, leay. 
ing them together iu the prison. 

Sydney still slept, and was perfectly unconscious 
of their presence. 

“Do not be alarmed,” ‘said Grace; “ he is only 
sleeping from'the effects of a narcotic which I gave 
him a few hours ago. If you doubt my word place 
your hand upon his heart and you will find that it 
still beats.” 

Chickton did so; the pulsations were regular, aud 
its actiun healthy. 

“ When will he be conscious ?” he asked. 

“ About the middle of the day ‘to-morrow, not be- 
fore,” she answered. 

“TI shall remain here until he does recover,” ex- 
claimed Chickton, with an air-of determination. “1 
shall not suffer you to depart.” 

“ Would you like to tie my hands?” asked Grace, 
with an affectation of humility. ‘I am entirely in 
your power.” 

“ That is unnecessary,” he rejoined, bluntly. 

“ Will you allow meto.goto sleep? Jam tired, and 
avy farther conversation likely to take place between 
us will be extremely uuinteresting to me.”’ 

“You will do as you pleasa respecting that,” said 
Chickton. 

Grace.sat down ona chair, allowing her head to 
rest against:the wall,closed .her-eyes, and pretended 
to sleep. 

In reality her mind was much .perturbed, but she 
rejoiced to think that thecandlewhich she had lighted 
was one of those supplied by Mike Gradder, which 
were 80 .cunni prepared as to stupefy any one 
who breathed for any length of time thé pernicious 
influences they threw.off. 

To bring one of these into.the secret chamber aud 
light it was-a daugerous experiment, because she was 
exposed to its noxious fumes as well as he, and the 
somuiferous emanations of the light would induce 
sleep in both of them. ; 

Her only hope was that Ellis would prosently seck 
her, and, not finding her in the house, institate a 
search which would result in-her discovery where 
she was. 

Everything depended upon the sagacity of this man. 
She was exposed.to terrible anxiety aud suspeuse, 
but, being, as we have had soccasion to observe, + 
woman.of adiirable presence of mind, she did not lose. 
her self-control, though she every moment felt her- 
self growing more aud more drowsy. . 
At all events by her daring act,she would galo 
time, aud that was everything, 

It was her opinion that her influence.over Sydacy 
was so great that if he had then been sensible ho 
would have repudiated Chickton, abandoned all hope 
of his fortune, unless she enjoyed it with bim, aud 


eoE Tamend What have yyou "to fear?” ‘she said, 








tray what was passing in her mind. 


sion ‘arouse. 


cast in his lot with hers whatever it might be. 
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The danger was that Chickton might by,a terrible 
array of facts portray her in her real character and 
disgust the young man with her. 

Would he not recoil from a.woman who had been 
an accomplice in the murder of .her first husband, 
who had plotted to gain property to which she had 
not a shadow of right, and. who, hed for her own 
wicked ends represented herself as.a single woman 
when she had for ten long years.been \the wife of 
another ? i 

How could a young and honourable .man possibly 
love any longer one who could be guilty of such base- 
ness, such fraud, and such treachery:? ‘ 

With her eyes half closed she watched Chickton, 
who began to nod, His hand fell upon his breast, 
though he tried in vain:to rally himself, and:she just 
saw his eyes shut as she herself became unconscious. 

They both slept. 

Her surmise as to what Ellis would do was not 
far wrong. He soon awoke fromthe uneasy slumbers 
juto which he had fallen, and forthwith began to look 

y Grace. 
his surprise at not finding heranywhere in tho 
house was intense, and he sat down to think what 
could have become of +her. 

“It is my idea,” he said to ‘himeelf,' “that she is 
in the cavern with the caged bird. Her mauner 
seems to indicate that she isia love with him, and I 
must interfere if there is ayything sentimental going 
on, and put a stop to it, once and for ever.” 

He waited, applying himself to the solace which 
a bottle of wine and a pipe afforded, for more than 
ao hour. Then he kicked on the floor with his heel, 
but, receiving no response, began to fear that some- 
thing was wrong, and he felt that he should not be 
satisfied until he had explored the secret chamber, 

He knew the position of the kneb in the wall, and, 
pressing it, let himself down. ‘The atmosphere into 
which he descended was eppressive.and almost 
stifling, and indeed it was so thick that he stood for 
some time on the platform to allow it to escape iuto 
the room above, as if through.a ventilating shaft. 

When he saw Grace unconscious on a chair, Syd- 
ney iv the same state on a.couch, and Chickton‘help- 
less on the floor, to which he dad rolled, be thought 
some horrible tragedy bad taken.place, 

Grace was in a state which would not permit her 
to afford any explauation whatever, and, as a first 
precautionary measure, he ascended with her body 
in his arms to the upper room, and, Jaying ‘her on a 
sofa near an open window, left -her ‘to recover while 
he made a second descent. 

“This is Mr. Obickton, the »would-be friend and 
protector of Sydney,” he anuttered, in perplexity. 
“How could he have come here? ‘That isa mystery. 
One of Mike Gradder's candles, ‘too. Ah, that ex- 
plains it. Mrs. Ives has been surprised'by Chickton ; 
he has threatened her. See, here is a dagger on the 
floor. She has brought him here, lighted:a candle, and 
trusted to circumstances and ‘to me.” 

Satisfied with this mode of unravelling the enigma, 
he searched Chickton, examining every pocket, 
for the man had the instiucts if mot the practice of 
thief. ‘here were no ‘weapons about him, but he 
took a large pocket-book from the breast pocket.of 
his coat, and with this and the candle whieh bad 
done its work he.again sought the outer air, 

“Both in the cage. Thats good,” ‘he said. “Tor 
the present there is no danger, and_I must wait uutil 
Mrs. Ives comes to herself before I do anything 
more.” 

Using vinegar and the most powerful restoratives 
that he could obtain, he busied shimself :in :recover- 
ing her, and was .glad to find his efforts, aided by 
the freeh air, successful, for in half ‘an hour’ Grace 
= her eyes, sighed, and looked curiously around 

er. 


_ The storm which.had been threatening and /hang- 
ing about for the last twenty-four hours now broke 
with fearful violence, A perfect whirlwind, wirich 
caught up leaves and :smedl istemes in its circling 
eddies, blew in through the open’ window, distend- 
ing the curtains,andmakiug the pictiites on the walls 
swing backwards and forwards bythe cords to which 
they were suspended; big drops of rain fell and 
Splashed upon Grace's upturned face, aiding-some- 
what in her recovery. 

Ellis handed her a glass of wine,and when she was 

Well enough to speak inquired: 

“ What has happened?” 

F “Thave escaped a great danger!” she answered. 
At one time.-I thought that nothing could-save me. 
ur phantom was none other than Clickton. Would 

that my shot had killed him! He-knew everything. 


_ His daughter is a-somnaumbulist, and in a maguetic 


trance she can see strange things. I pretended to be 
penitent when I found wyself in his power, and led 
im to the chamber where Sydney is, but I teok with 
oo one of the prepared candles, with which it is 
ucky we had supplied ourselves. .My whole trust 
Was in you, and by finding myself here I can guess 





that you missed me and made a search, discovering 
me insensible. below.” 

“ Pxactly,” answered Ellis; ‘now what is to be 
done with them?” 

“That is a subject for consideration. Chickton 
admitted to me that he had on his person the valu- 
able order on the India Company which we want. 
He must be searched for that.” 

“T havo it,” said Ellis, producing the pocket-book 
which he had taken from Chickton. 

“Give it me!” cried Grace, extending her hands, 
which trembled in a nerveless manner. 

He complied with her wish, and, hastily ransacking 
the book, she brought to light a half-sheet of note- 
paper, stained with age, 

“Stut the window, if you please. I am better 
now, and the wind will put the candles out, besides 
driving the rain all over me. What an awful night,” 
she said. 

A loud clap of thunder, which made the house 
shake as it broke over the roof, was heard at this 
moment, quickly following a peculiarly forked and 
vivid flash of lightning. 

“Tt is indeed,” answered Ellis, who shut the win- 
dow and drew the curtains down. 

“Look in my desk on that table; here is the key, 
Ellis,’ continued Grace. “You will find an enve- 
lope marked with a dagger—so}. ‘That is the order 
which Solomon Tulse gave Walter Tottenham, the 
one which cost him his life. I want to compare the 
tavo.”’ 
Ellis quickly did as she desired him. 

The two orders were in the same handwriting and 
differed only in the date, that which had been sent 
to Calcutta being a little earlier. 

The form, which was as follows, was identical. 

“ Pay to the bearer at sight all the money standing 
to my credit, aftersale, at price current, of stock held 
by me, in shares of the Honourable East India Com- 

Signed, SoLomon TULSE, 

“Sea View.” 

Thé date of one was June the 18th, that of the 
other July 28rd. 

A farther search showed Grace that there was 
nothing of importance in the pocket-book beyond 
the valuable document she had extracted, and she 
handed it back to Ellis. 

The two orders she placed in the-envelope marked 
with a dagger, which she slipped into the bosom of 
her dress, confining it there with a pin. 

“These precious bits of paper will not leave my 
possession until they are presented for payment.at the 
office of the company,” exclaimed Grace, who was now 
in high spirits. “Our enterprize progresses more 
favourably than I had ventured to hope.” 

‘Then there is no obstacle in the way of our get- 
ting the mouey at last?’’ said Ellis, joyfully. 

“None that I can see,” rejoinedGrace. ‘ The ten 
years which have retarded our operations will be 
over ina day or two, The heir is in our power; 
equally so is his friend Chicktou, who ‘has all aloug 
been our determined enemy. We.have the orders,and 
I do not see what there.is to prevent us from at ence 
taking the fortune into our own-hands.” 

* When will the day arrive?” 

Grace calculated fer a moment. 

“To-day is Tuesday —- Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday. Friday istheday,” she replied. “ Theten 
years will have elapsed then, and, according to the 
regulation made by the secretary of the company him- 
self, he must pay to any one who brings the two 
orders.”’ 

“I don’t like doing anything on a Friday,” said 
Ellis, shaking his head dubiously. 

‘“* Don’t bea bird of ill omen, and frighten one with 
your old, wild, worn-out, superstitious faucies,” cried 
Grace, angrily. 

“ Perhaps it is nonsense. I’m sorry I said it,” he 
replied. “Never mind. Let us talk about the men 
below us. Whatis to be done with them?” 

Grace was silent. 

“Well?” he ejaculated. 

“They must die, I suppose,” she said, with a sigh 
of regret. 

“There is no ‘suppose’ about it,” exclaimed 
Ellis, coarsely. “Die they must and shall, if I had 
twenty necks to swing by, and risked them all in 
doing the deed. I'll run the chance of dying twenty 
deaths to take their lives. Do you suppose there is 
rs ued for us while they breathe the same air we 

0?” 

“ Oblige me by net being so vehement,” said Grace, 
with increasing rage. “ Your remarks are sufliciently 
forcible to carry conviction with them without the 
loud sound of your voice, which is disagreeable to me. 
You seem to forget the difference between our. posi- 
tions.” 

*-Nonsense,” said Ellis, in reply, insolently. 
“There is no difference in the positions of two people 
who are bound to one another by the participation 
in a huge crime such as ours is. Besides, you areas 





basely born as I. If I was a servant you were a 
shop-girl, though you are now the wife of a gentle- 
man, There is perfect equality between us, and I 
am as much master here as you are mistress.” 

The hate which flashed from Grace’s eyes should 
have warned Ellis that he had raised a demon in her 
breast which boded him no good. 

But, flushed with wine and inflated with the anti- 
o- of soon possessing a large sum of money 
which -would make him independent of the world, 
he paid no heed to her looks. 

“Dalton is dead,” she mattered. “Sir Harry Dau- 
barn is a recluse and a broken-hearted man, from 
whom there is nothing to fear. There remains but 
this one thorn in my side. Shall I suffer him to re- 
main 80? No,no,no! A thousand times emphati- 
cally no!” 

“ What is that you are saying ?” asked Ellis, who 
saw her lips moving. 

“ Nothing of any importance, my friend,” she an- 
swered, in a freezing tone, aud with a deceitful, 
wicked smile which chilled him to the marrow of his 
bones. “I was only thinking how amiable you are 
and what a pleasant way you have of expressing 
yourself. That is all, except that I consider myself 
fortunatein having so able anaccomplicein my guilt. 
You are invaluable, and if I ever make the acquaint- 
ance of any other candidate for the honours of New- 
gate when I have done with you I shall have the 
greatest pleasure in giving you the highest possible 
recommendation.” 

“* We shall never part until death steps in to sepa- 
rate us. You don’t shake men like me off so easily,” 
answered Ellis. 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that!” rejoined Grace, 
in a sarcastic voice, and toying unconcernedly with 
a piece of paper. “That is entirely a matter of 
opinion.” 

There was something in the inflection of her voice 
as well as the dangerous flashing of her eyes which 
alarmed Ellis, wo hastened to make his peace. 

“I did not mean anything,” he said. “* [—I—~” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to apologize,” interrupted 
Grace. 

“Very well, I won’t,” he returned, savagely. 
“ Let us talk business again.” 

** As you like.” 

“ T suppose | am to be the executioner in this case. 
Are you content to leave it to me?” 

“No,” rejoined Grace. “Iwill have no violence 
used. They are in the trap, there let them stay. If 
no air be admitted to the vault, they will be half 
dazed when they wake and incapable of action. 
They do not know the secret machinery by which 
the Hoor moves, and there is no help for them. Let 
them die of semi-suffocation and want of food.” 

“A few blows with a knife or a pistol bullet 
will be.safer far. Dead men tell no tales, as I ob- 
served before,” answered Ellis, doggedly. 

“You have mistaken your vocation. You should 
have been a butcher,” Gyace said, in a tone of 
withering contempt. 

“Is it worth while to leave anything to chance or 
not?” he demanded. “I should not have expected 
such weakness from you.” 

“T am not weak, as you will discover before 
long,” she said, ina signiticant voice. 

‘- What do you mean?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“ Nothiug,” she rejoined. 

Ellis applied himself once more to the wine bottle, 
the contents of which began to take immediate 
effect upon him. He had not been sober, strictly 
speaking, all day. 

There was a piano in the room, and Grace sat 
down at it, playing and singing in a voice which 
was particularly sweet. 

The maa, rude, ignorant, blunt as he was, was not 
insensible to its charms, and he drank and listened 
and listened and drank until he fell asleep. 

Occasionally Grace turned round to observe him, 
and when she saw that he was unconscious she closed 
the musical instrument and glided snake-like towards 
him. 

Iu a corner of the room was a coil of thin rope, 
which had been used to cord some box or other, and, 
possessing herself of this, she again approached her 
victim. 

Slipping the cord round his wrists and his ankles, 
she bound him securely, so that his most powerful 
struggles would not avail to free him. 

‘T'uen she proceeded to drag him by his feet along 
the room and into the passage leading to the plat- 
form. 

The thunder-storm had passed away, but the heavy 
rain continued to descend pitilessly. 

Disregarding the drenching drops, she continued 
to drag Lilis ou to the platform and towards the 
parapet, on which she rested his body in such a man- 
ner that the slightest push from her would precipi- 
tate him into the awful depths below. 

“Ho must wake first,” she muttered. “ The agony 
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of the death he is going to die must be present to 
him, or my revenge for his insults will be incom- 
plete. He made me suffer in my self-esteem by 
wounding my pride. Besides, he is no longer useful 
tome, He has done his work, and helped me to 
reach the goal. I must reap the reward alone.” 

The rain descending on his face soon recalled him 
to himself. 

“Where am 1?” he gasped, in a faint voice. 

Grace knelt down by his side, and put her mouth 
close to his face, so that he might not lose one word 
she said, the wind being high enough to carry the 
sound of her voice away. 

“You are bound hand and foot. You are lying 
on the parapet of the platform above the rocks on 
which you are presently to fall,” she said, solemnly, 
“and nothing but a miracle from Heaven can save 
you. Unhappily for you, Heaven does not work 
miracles for the children of men uow-a-days, and 
you must perish.” 

Slowly the man began to comprehend his terrible 
positiou, and he became a prey to abject terror. 

The determined energy of the woman iv whose 
power he was made her resemble a relentless fiend. 

“ Mercy, mercy!” he cried. “Pardon me as you 
hope to be forgiven yourself. I had been driukiug 
and I didn’t know what I said.” 

‘The poor victim’s voice rose toa shriek. 

“Women like me who dare great deeds,” she ex- 
claimed, “have no creed, and care for nothing but 
self, It is useless to appeal to me.” 

“T have served you well,” he continued, in a 
whining voice, Lis previous passionate effort having 
exhausted him. 

“For your own ends, not mine. You expected to 
profit by your obedience to my orders,” she answered, 
coldly. 

“Spare my life and I will forget that I ever saw 
you,” he went on, “I will not ask you for ashilling 
of the money we have plotted to gain. Life is of 
more value than money. Give me my life, my life, 
my life!” 

“No, you must die. If I had not wished to enjoy 
my revenge you would have been hurled into eternity 
insensible as you were, but that would have been no 
punishment to you.” 

In those few minutes Ellis lived an age. 

‘The fear of death fell upon him, aud he could 
plead no more. He sobbed like a child, and big 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Grace stood by and gloated over his misery. 

At length she tired of the scene, and, giving his 
helpless body a push with her jewelled hand, ke fell 
over the parapet. 

An awful shriek rang through the stillness of the 
night. Then all was still. 

inspite of her self-possession Grace turned away 
with a shudder. 

She sought the house and threw herself on the 
sofa in the sitting-room, where the candles were 
still burning. She had not the courage to go to her 
bedroom in the awful solitude of that old house. 

Her vivid imagination would have peopled the 
mansion with ghosts. As it was she tried in vain 
to sleep, aud longed ardently for morning. 

It being summer, day broke early, and she rose 
hotand feverish from the couch on which she had 
spentthe night. Such another one she hoped never 
to pass during the remainder of her existence. 

Consulting atime table, she found that the first 
train left Deal at half-past seven in the morning. 

She had no fear that Chickton or Syduey would 
be able to emerge from the secret chamber. ‘They 
did not know where to look for the spring by 
means of which the flooring could be compelled to 
descend, and even if they did they would awake 
from their enforced sleep ia such a confused and ex- 
havsted condition as to be scarcely able to move. 

Perhaps they would never wholly regain con- 
sciousness before death put an end to their imprison- 
ment. 

She told the old woman that Ellis had gone on to 
Loudon and that she was about to return, gave her 
a few shillings, and left her in her usual state of 
semi-idivtcy, arising from naturally defective mental 
power, old age, and its concomitant iufirmities. 

‘The train took her to London after a weary journey 
of more than three hours, and she weut in a cab to 
Ler house. 

Cecil Ives had just come down to breakfast, habited 
in a loose dressiug- gown. 

“Well?” he ejaculated, coldly, without exhibiting 
auy tender emotion at seeing his wife after her 
absence. 

“All goes well. Our enemies are harmless, and I 
have the two orders on the India Company,’ she 
avswered, 

“Then we shall get the money ?” 

* Nothing can prevent it,” she said, confidently. 

‘Thank goodness all this plotting is over at last,” 


made a bad conspirator, for I cannot bear anxiety and 
suspense. Now we can enjoy life, and the object of 
your ambition will be realized.” 

“Little thanks to you,” said Grace, adding, “I 
will tell you the details of my adventures after din- 
ner. Now I am going to bed, for I had no rest last 
night and little. the one before.” : 

** You are sure that everything is safe?” he queried 
once more. 

“Iam positive. Do you want to see the orders, 
or will you take my word for it?” she rejoined, 
petulantly. : 

“If you say so, my dear, I am perfectly satisfied,” 
he hastened to say. “I merely asked because 
thought I would go and look at a new drag, and 
choose some horses, aud sclect some diamonds for 
you.” 

a Never mind now; look after your own wants—I 
can take care of myself!’ she exclaimed, aud, with- 
out another word, left the room. 

“So!” muttered Cecil Ives, “my wife has tri- 
umphed, and Iam a millionaire, But the means !— 
who cares about the means, so long as the end is at- 
tained?” 

But was the end attained, as they supposed ? 

That remained to be seen. 


(To be continued.) 








THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE morning sun, as it streamed down upon 
the encampment of the Indians, revealed the two 
wretched prisoners, bound, back to back, to a post 
that had been placed in the centre of the wigwams. 

It was a mighty sin, in Horse Shoe’s eyes, that 
any one should dure to fancy the one he had chosen 
for a wife, and the punishment he would inflict would 
be in proportion to the offence. _ 

This Philip Lee knew, and, had it not been for the 
presence of the girl, he would por 4 have awaited 
his certain fate. Now his mental sufferings were ter- 
rible. ; 

He could not see her face, but knew she was in 
great pain of body as well as mind, for the deerskin 
thongs with which they had been bound had 
been strained to the utmost limit, and were 
cutting into his own hard fleshh What then 
must be the situation of the soft limbs of the girl, 
and what could he say of consolation ? ' 

Yet they did converse—told each other again and 
again of their love, and that it would outlast even 
death. 

Perhaps it would have caused a thrillof pleasure 
to mingle with their pain could they but have known 
that they were to die together. 

But such was not to be the case. 

A far more bitter and inhuman torture than any 
they dreamed of was to be theirs—one worse than 
knife, tomahawk, or arrow, or simple flame—the 
most fiendish that could be conceived of—for it had 
been decreed that the girl should take the life of 
him she loved—should stain her hands in his blood ! 

Almost with the sun the fiends of the forest and 
prairie began to gather around. 

In their thirst for blood the mangled remains of 
their fellows had been hurriedly buried, and, save 
the ashes upon their heads, and the blackened faces, 
there was nothing to tell of mourning. 

It might be that sorrow still lingered in some of 
their hearts, but their faces revealed nothing but 
the most diabolical vengeance. 

Had the young trapper a hundred lives they would 
not have been sufficient to satisfy them. Nothing 
could have done so but the utter destruction of the 
entire race of the pale-faces. 
At a sign from the chief the bonds of the girl were 
loosened, and she was motioned away. But, if her 
life had depended upon it, she could not have 
stirred. 
The long-restricted circulation of the blood had 
left her limbs numb and useless, and, at the first 
step, she fell to the ground. ‘ 
But soon the life-current ran free again, and, half 
rising, she grasped the garments of the trapper, 
climbed upwards, twined her arms around his neck, 
and their lips met, but brutal hands immediately 
tore her away, and, carrying her to a little distance, 
— her to become a spectator of her lover’s suf- 
erings. 
‘* Let the prisoner be prepared for torture!” thun- 
dered the chief, taking his place beside the girl, and 
compelling her to submit to caresses from which she 
shrank as froia corruption. 
“Coward!” hissed the trapper, “ coward! to in- 
sulta woman! “I wish the lightning would strike 
you dead!” 
“Silence, pale-faced dog!—silence!—or I'll have 
your tongue torn out by the roots and roasted be- 
fore your very eyes.” 








“4 . 5 
he exclaimed, with a sigh of relief. “I should have 


how I wish my teots were only at liberty. But yy 
dare not do what you say.” 

It was a bold and foolish challenge, and Hory, 
Shoe would have instantly carried ont his thray 
had not the other chiefs interposed. Such a thiry 
must not be, else the cries of the prisoner for meny 
would not make music for their ears. 

Sullenly the chief repeated his orders for the pn, 
parations for torture; and the young trapper wy 
stripped to the waist, and showed a form that wy 
the envy of all. 

His hands were released, so that he could my 
his arms from the elbows, and his head was left free, 
This was the very subtlety of cruelty and th 
greatest test of nerves, for very few men couldn. 
sist the impulse to move when oe 4 saw knife o 
hatchet coming directly towards the brain—few why 
would not raise their hands to protect their hearts, 
This the crafty Indians knew, and were ready tp 
shout taunts at the first exhibition of cowardic:, 
But the pris .ner stood firm asiron. Nota musch 
of his face moved. ; 

The usual routine of boys. with headless arrows 
and the younger braves with dulled knives was gow 
through with, and though the trapper did not ¢. 
cape without wounds, they were slight ones. The 
those who had won a name upon the war-path dis. 
played their skill.. Their weapons were indeoj 
deadly ones; every knife and hatchet was sharpenoj 
to the utmost, and a fair blow from either would 
result in instant death. But such was not thei 
purpose, as Philip Lee well knew. It was simply 
trial of skill upon their part and fortitude upon his 
—to seo how near they could hurl their weapons 
without inflicting a wound, and how well he could 
stand the test. 

This over, at a signal from the chief, a bundle of 
sharpened pine splinters were brought, and Hors 
Shoe stepped forward and drove one into the flesh 
—would have driven it into the eye had he not de. 
sired that the trapper should see as well as feel the 
end of his malignant vengeance. In this he was 
followed by every warrior, though care was taken 
that the points should simply pierce and hang fron 
the skin. It was torture, not death, they were in. 
flicting ; and though the prisoner—all but his face— 
looked like a human porcupine, yet there was no. 
thing dangerous in his sitution. 

“Now,” said the chief, “let the pale dog howl 
out his death-song.”’ 

A shout of defiance was the answer. 

There was no notice taken of this, farther than to 
hasten the final preparations. Dry and resinous 
wood was brought and piled around him, but at 
such a distance as to slowly roast him to death. lt 
was true, the splinters would take fire and burn, but 
they would only blister, and there was little proba- 
bility of the smoke producing strangulation. 

The prisoner was fully prepared to meet his doom 
like a man, but instantly after he saw and heard 
that which caused him to shiver like a leaf in the 
autumn wind—to almost make a coward of him. 

“ The pale squaw will light the pile,” said Horse 
Shoe, laying his hand upon the shoulder of the girl. 
‘* When she has burned up her pale dog of a lover 
she will become the wife of the red warrior.” 

“Never! Oh, Heaven have mercy,” she screamed, 
struggling to get free. 

But she might as well have endeavoured to get 
away from the hand of fate as the iron grasp of the 
chief. He swung her to her feot as easily as if she 
had been a child, and dragged her forward. And 
never did woman battle more fiercely, though with- 
out avail. P 
More dead than alive, she was forced to theo pile 
of wood—the funereal fire from whose flames and 
smoke her lover’s soul would be burnt from its cover- 
ing of flesh. 

A torch was put into her hands, and she was 

bidden to use it. What she would not do of her 

own volition she was made to do by force. 

With one arm around her, Horse Shoe held her 

hands with the other, moved forward the fatal torch, 

and in an instant the dry wood began to blaze. _ 

“ Farewell, Maggie. Heaven save you and pity 

me,”’ she heard issuing from the midst of the rapidly 

increasing flames and smoke. 

“ Oh, Heaven!” was her answer. 

“ Now the pale squaw will become the wife of the 

red-man,” whis Horse Shoe in triumph, 

ee stooped down to pollute her pure lips with his 
isses. 

That was too much. Had he waited but one in- 

ee she would have fallen into his arms i1- 

sensible. 


aroused. The torch still remained in her hand— 


she swung it full into the face of Horse Shoe, and 
with a shout of mad joy sprang over the wood and 
clung—amid the flame an 

around the neck of her lover. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Oup Moscow sat alone in the darkness by the 


smoke—with her arms 





“Coward!” still vociferated Lee. “Oh, Heaven! 


side of a little stream, ba 
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Now all of the tigress in her nature was instantly 
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his head. He was pale, weak, and faint. The blow 
had been a heavy one, and the loss of blood great. 
“This comes of trying to play squaw, and it al- 
most serves me right for degrading myself so much. 
But there wasn’t any other way that I could see to 


get to talk with the boy and girl, and if I had been 
a minute sooner that confounded Horse Shoe would 
have laughed on the other side of his mouth. But he 
is no child with a tomahawk. I never had a worse 
blow in all my life, and if the weapon hadn’t 
turned slanting there would have been an end of Old 
Moscow, for certain. Ugh! how it does bleed and 
rt ! ” 


He paused to gather something to check the flow 
of blood and do up his wounds, so that his eyes 
would remain free from the constant dripping, then 
resumed, though often forced to stop and grind his 
teeth from pain : 

“Tf I was only as good asI was a few hours 
ago the boy shouldn’t be killed, or the girl mar- 
ried to a red-skin without a fight. But I don’t see 
as I can help them now. The medicine and squaw 
games are played out; it wouldn't do to try such a 
thing again. YetI can’t make up my mind to let 
them go without a struggle, and I wish I could think 
of something. Yes, I'll go back,’’ he muttered, 
louder than was common, for his feelings had for the 
time got the better of his caution, and his voice 
could have been heard for some distance. “ Yes, I'll 
go back. It shall never be said that Old Moscow 
knew what fear was. It’ll be torture of the worst 
kind, but that doesn’t matter.” 

Here he began walking slowly in the direction of 
the wigwams. Hehad no settled purpose as to what 
he would do when he came to the Indian village, yet 
there was a vague idea that he would somehow pos- 
sess himself of weapons—would rush in and die 
fighting for those he loved. 

But suddenly he paused, stood as rigid as the 
trees around him for an instant, then laid down with 
his ear to the ground. Long he remained there, but 
at length, apparently satisfied as to the nature of the 
strange sounds he had heard, he sprang lightly to his 
feet, with every appearance of age and pain vanish- 
ing, drew his belt more tightly around him, took 
long, deep breaths as one about to run a race, and 
darted away with all his power. 

He did not go in the direction he had before been 
travelling, but from the wigwams of the red-men, 
and any one who had seen him would have said that 
Old Moscow, the King of the Trappers, had heard 
something that had turned him into a coward ! 

* . * 


The flames darted with tremendous force and 
fury around the devoted lovers, and they would 
very soon have been consumed had not the Indians 
interfered, and, kicking aside the blazing faggots, 
tore the girl away, who was instantly seized by 
Horse Shoe and dragged towards his wigwam upon 
the opposite side of the village. 

Then the still-smoking wood was piled around the 
trapper again and fresh fuel added, but before a 
single one of his manly limbs were severely scorched 
ora curl upon his head injured, a volley of bullets 
was poured from the woods and a band of hardy 
trappers, headed by Old Moscow, appeared upon the 
scene. 

The Indians fled in all directions. 

But the brave old trapper gave no heed to the 
fugitives. As he had been the first to rush from 
cover, so he was the first to reach the blazing pile, 
and, regardless of all personal danger, he cut the pri- 
soner loose, flung him upon his shoulder, and carried 
him to a place of safety. 

_ “Are you much hurt, poor boy?” he asked, wip- 
ing the scorched and blackened face tenderly, and 
With tears in his own eyes. “ Are you much hurt?” 

“No—no; but save gie,’’ was the faint reply. 

“Where is she?” 

“The chief carried her away just before you came 
and—and may kill her. Oh, Heaven, if he should !’’ 

“It is very likely,” replied Old Moscow, coolly, 
though the working of his face showed intense feel- 
ing. “It is very likely before he would let her get 
away. Boys,” he thundered to the band that had 
come with him, “the girl that I told you about has 
been carried off by Horse Shoe. Run for your lives 
and find her. Some of you come here and take care 
of the boy, for I must ge too. It wouldn’t do for 
the chief to be killed without I struck the blow. My 
Conscience would never be easy.” 

, Like searching hounds the trappers disap 
inevery direction, save those who remain 

e and endeavoured to keep him quiet. 

= nook and corner was explored, but nothing 
Could -be found. ‘The chief appeared to have 
Spirited both himself and the girl away without 

caving a trace. 

Old Moscow fretted and fumed and growled ac- 
cordingly, and it was not until a little boy gave the 
information that he had seen the chief riding away 
with the girl that he acted at all reasonably. 

He did not kill her,” he muttered ; ‘ that’s some 
Consoiation. He will strike for the branch of his 
tribe that lives at Spirit Lake ” 


with 





His keen and experienced eye ran over the horses 
that were tied near, and, flinging himself upon the 
back of one that promised the most speed, he dashed 
madly away, with his blood up and feeling every 
inch a man, for he was not only well mounted but 


armed. 

At the first some of his companions had kept with- 
in sight. But one after another they had dropped 
out of the race, or turned aside to find some other 
trail, and he was entirely alone in a prairie of con- 
siderable extent that was broken by a small grove 
at but a little distance ahead, and nearly in the cen- 
tre of the treeless plain. 

That such a point of observation should escape 
the eye of one like Old Moscow was impossible. 
Could he have arranged matters to his own satisfac- 
tion he could scarcely have been better pleased. 
Once there both himself and horse would be securely 
hidden. He would most likely find water as well as 
feed, and he could see for miles around. 

Without the slightest idea of danger he pressed 
forward until within a short distance, then was 
recalled to a sense of his situation by the whizzing 
of an arrow past his ear, and, instantly turning his 
horse, he rode to a safer distance, and prepared his 
rifle for service. 

“I might have known,” he growled, with a sense 
of shame stealing over him. “ If I had been half as 
keen as I thought I was I could have found and 
followed their trail, and told where the reptile was.” 

Then he raised his voice to its greatest power, and 
continued : 

“Come out and fight like a man, if you dare, and 
not be hiding like a cowardly wolf.” 

The only reply was another arrow that struck but 
did not pierce the flesh of the horse, and, as it 
dropped harmless to the ground, the trapper re- 
sumed, with a smile: 

“Tf youain’t got any better weapons than that 
bow, Iam not in'any danger. But if you’d only 
show your ugly body ever so little I’d soon teach you 
what kind of a one I had, and how well I could use 
it.” 

For a long time the battle continued a distant one 
—the Indian shooting his barbed arrows, and the 
white man not daring to return the fire for fear of 
injuring the girl. But it could not last. There 
never was a quiver that would not give out, be it 
filled ever so full, and when Old Moscow had deter- 
mined that such was the case he was about to dis- 
mount and creep near, using the horse as a shield. 
Then the Indian spoke for the first time, challenging 
him to a fair fight. 

“Let the pale-face lay aside his fire weapon,” he 
said, ‘‘ and To-ho-pe-ka will meet him on horseback, 
armed only with knife and tomahawk.” 

‘Yes, after you’ve tried to take my life a dozen 
times with your bow and arrows. If you hadn’t 
been a coward you'd have done it in the first place 
when [ wanted you to. But even if I should agree 
to it now how can I know that you will keep your 
word ?” 

The Indian threw his still-strained bow out on the 
prairie, and, in doing so, exposed himself sufficiently 
for a fair mark, and the rifle of the trapper was in- 
stantly at his shoulder, his keen eye glancing along 
the barrel and his finger upon the trigger. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Neepies.—There is a needle factory in New 
Haven where the whole process is done by a single 
machine, without the manual labour of any person. 
A coil of steel wire is putin. The machine cuts 
it off at the required lengths. It cuts the steel 
pieces consecutively, punches the eye holes, counter- 
sinks the eyes, and grinds the points, and, in fact, 
does everything until the needles drop out com- 
pletely formed. Another machine picks them up 
and arranges them heads and points together, and 
a third piece of mechanism puts them into paper. 
One of these machines occupies no more space than 
an ordinary table; each of them turns out from 
30,000 to 40,000 per day. 

BREAD FROM CRUSHED WHEAT.—A new process 
of breadmaking has been practically carried out in 
France. It appears that the wheat is first deprived 
of its husk by means of properly constructed ma- 
chinery; the grain is then washed in tepid water 
about 170 deg. Fahr. for the first bath, and 114 deg. 
for the others; whereby the gummy covering of the 
grain is dissolved and removed. This removal is 
necessary because this substance becomes very dark- 
coloured by fermentation, The wheat absorbs from 
65 to 70 per cent. of water, and is then reduced to 
a paste by means of machinery similar to a chocolate 
mill. This perfectly white paste is leavened, and 
after fermentation is ready for baking. By this pro- 
cess, from a quantity of grain which by the usual pro- 
cess yields a little more than 2 cwt. of bread, the 
yield is increased to about 23 cwt, of superior quality 





and far greater nutritive power; and a very con- 
siderable saving of labour and expenses connected 
therewith is effected by the application of this new 
process, which, it is said, has been thoroughly tested 
by competent and independent scientific as well as 
practical men. 

THE SMALLEst ENGINE IN THE WorLp.—Mr. 
D. A. A. Buck, jeweller, of Worcester, has built tho 
smallest engine in the world. _ It is made of gold and 
silver, and fastened together with screws, the largest 
of which is one-cightieth of an inch in size. Tho 
engine, boiler, governor, and pumps stand in a spaco 
seven-sixteenths of an inch square, and are five~ 
eighths of an inch high. Perhapsa better idea of its 
smallness will be conveyed by saying that the whole 
affair may be completely covered with a common 
tailor’s thimble. The engine alone weighs but fifteen 
grains, yet every part is complete, as may be seen by 
a microscopic examination ; and it may be set in mo- 
tion by filling the boiler with water and applying 
heat, being supplied with all valves, etc., to be found 
upon an ordiuary upright engine. 

How To Tesr Pure Gtycertne. — Thomas 
Koller gives, in a German journal, the methods for 
detecting the impurities of glycerine. Pure glycerine 
is neutral, and leaves only a slight residue when 
evaporated in a porcelain capsule. The adulterated 
article may leave considerable black residue, and re- 
act acid. Pure glycerine, when cautiously mixed 
with an equal volume of oil of vitriol, is not browned 
even after the lapse of several hours; the impure 
often browns immediately. A solution of oxalate of 
ammonia does not even produce a cloudiness when 
mixed with pure glycerine, but may give a precipi- 
tate with the impure. Pure glycerine, treated with 
nitric acid and nitrate of silver, yields no precipi- 
tate; sulphide of ammonia sometimes gives & black 
colour in adulterated glycerine. Pure glycerine, in 
large and small quantity, is as clear as water ; impure 
often shows different shades of colour, according to 
the extent of its contamination. Pure glycerine 
rubbed between the fingers gives no greasy feeling, 
while the impure resembles fat, The freezing-point 
of pure glycerine is near zero, while the impure may 
become solid at the same temperature as water. or 
the purification of glycerine, add ten pounds of iron 
filings to every 100 pounds of the impure liquid, and 
occasionally shake. In a few weeks, a black gela- 
tinous sediment will settle and the supernatant liquid 
will be perfectly clear, and can be condensed by 
evaporation. 

Savine Lire FRoM SHIPWRECK.—A new inven- 
tion has been patented by Mr. Rogers of the nature 
of a projectile to be fired from shipboard, consisting 
of a sort of anchor, with three expanding flukes, 
carrying a whip-line running over a pulley, anda 
projectile to be fired from shore in the form of a cone, 
similarly fitted. Each is furnished with a grooved 
base, which fits into the muzzle of a small mortar, 
the cord lying in the grooves, and being further pro- 
tected from the explosion of the powder by a wooden 
sabot or wad. ‘The inventor not only claims for his 
projectile a greater range than that of the rocket 
commonly employed, but also far greater accuracy, 
and a certain and firm hold wherever it may fall. 
Moreover, it carries a double ling running through & 
pulley, so that as soon as the projectile is fixed, 
either on the ground or on board a disabled vessel, 
those who have fired it may at once haul out a rope 
sufficiently stout to make a secure communication 
with the shore. The projectile itself pursues a per- 
fectly steady flight, so that its double line is not 
liable to be twisted or entangled; and there is an 
ingenious mechanism by which the pulley would 
clear itself from seaweed or other foreign matter by 
which it might be choked. In order to work effec- 
tively, however, the projectile must be of sufficient 
size, must be fired from an appropriate gun, must be 
furnished with two boxes of coiled whip-line, and 
there must be at hand a windlass for hauling in, and 
an adequate supply of rope of sufficient strength. 
For land service a cart is necessary for the convey- 
ance of all these things; and it is to furnish such an 
outfit, to place it at a dangerous part of the coast, and 
to provide for its being worked in time of need, that 
further contributions are now solicited from the 
public. 


REMOVING TREES FROM Hypg ParK.—A number 
of woudmen, gardeners, and labourers, under the 
direction of surveyors belonging to the Government 
department of the Woods and Forests, have for 
several weeks past been employed in removing large 
timbered trees from the space occupied by the first 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, from Albert Gate up 
to Knightsbridge Barracks, diverting the roads, 
making new ones, and laying out the large space of 
ground for landscape gardens. The large trees are 
removed by mechanical means, and attract a large 
concourse of people. The old trees, familiarly known 
during the Great Exhibition as Colonel Sibthorp’s 
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trees, from the debates in the House of Commons, 
are, it is stated, to be removed. for landscape pur- 
poses, The giant elm-tree that stood under Sir 
Joseph Paxton’s palace of crystal exhibits signs of 
breaking up, and should an attempt be made to trans- 
plant this ancient tree it will be attended with great 
danger. The whole of the work will be most ex- 
pensive. 





THE IMAGE IN. THE HEART. 





A Christmas Story, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Dangerous Ground,” “ Heart’s Content,” ™ Sweet 
Eglantine,” §e., Se. 


gaan 
OHAPTER XIII. 
Bur, : Come, bea man. 

Job: I can’t, John, I can’t. 

Bur.: Nay, consider. Pluck up a courage, do, now. 
Job: Well, I'll try, John Bull, 

By moving his hands in a. contrary direction to 
that employed at first Count Boseo released Adele 
from her magnetic trance. 

Vhe girl looked wildly around her, and was per- 
fectly unconscious of what had been going on. She 
appeared to be much exhausted. 

Lookiug piteously at the count, she said, with an 
air of great respect : 

“Do you want me any longer? Oh, let me be at 
peace! You have made me suffer so.” 

** Sleep,” le answered. “I have no farther occa- 
sion for you now.” 

She closed her eyes, a. smile of satisfaction and 
content stole over her features, and she fell into a 
calm, peaceful slumber. 7 

* When she wakes, which will be in about two 
hours, you will find that she has recovered. The 
strain upon her system has been great, but no 
ill effects will follow ; of that rest assured,” continued 
the count. 

The gentlemen thanked him warmly, and the count 
eutered into a conversation with Mrs. Gainford re- 
specting the marvellous faculty he possessed. 

The lawyer and Mr. Edlesten sat apart, talking 
earnestly. 

“ That you ave my friend, Gainford, I have no reason 
to doubt,” exclaimed Mr. Edleston, “and I feel that 
I can talk unreservedly to you. I have told you all. 
You kuew my late brother-in-law, aud you are aware 
how long and anxiously I waited for his property. To 
be deprived of it now would be very galling. I would 
much rather not have had it at all.’”” 

“There seems a great probability of an: attempt 
being made to deprive you of it,” answered the 
lawyer, gravely. “I have known Jaggers for many 
years; and he was always an astute, . determined 
fellow, full of dogged perseverance.” 

“What am I to do? I do not feel disposed to 
tamely surrender what | have. I told Jaggers to do 
his worst, aud he will do so, depend upon that. 
After all, what can he do?” 

“The case is so simple,” answered Mr. Gainford. 
“Tf, as we imagine, the child that was lost ‘has grown 
up into Basil, the gipsy, and Jaggers can obtain.ducn- 
mentary and other proofs of his parentage, you must 
varste the Priory. The terms of the will are so 
plain.” 

“It seems likely that the requisite proofs: are in 
this mysterious box,” mused Mr; Edleston. 

“It is more than probable.” 

“If it were in our hands, the ground would’ ‘be cnt 
from their feet.” 

* Decidedly,” rejoined the lawyer. 

“Very well. If what we have heard from-your 
daughter Adele's lips during the maguetic trauce is 
reliable, what is to prevent us from stealing # march 
upou. them?” 

“Don’t say ‘us’!” exelaimed Mr: Gainford. 

“Why not? Are you not with me?” asked the 
M.P., looking up at him with astonishment. 

“ Yes, certainly, as far'as-I may: legitimately go, 
but no farther. I will assist you by my advice, aud 
give you moral support, but T canuot mix myself 
up in any Open act tv defeat the claims of this-young 
man. Consider, my dear sir, my professional cha- 
racter, It would be at stake, and the work of years 
Might be undone in ove unlucky day.” 

“Very true. Perhaps you are right. I must go 
to work single-handed, and this very night, too. Do 
you know this forest of Ellesmere?” 

“ Indifferently weil.” 

* I am totally unacquainted with it,” continued 
Mr. Edleston. “ Being a new man in the county, I 
have not even been out shooting.in it. Oan you re- 
cone id mea guide?” 

d tas apd ee moment, then said $ 
Ppa = 10 Was a client of mine at the 

ous. © was indicted for poaching in 


Ellesmere; but he had some money, andI engaged-a 
clever counsel, who got him off on a technical ground. 
Jacob Smart the man’s name is, and they say he has 
done more night poaching, and day too for the matter 
of that, in the forest than any man breathing in 
Elvetham. He would be just the fellow for you.” 

“Send for him, if you please.” 

“Not here, Let him meet you at the ‘ Magendio 
Arms;’ excuse me for’ being particular,” said. the 
lawyer, who was a cautious man, never putting: out 
his hand farther tham-he could draw it back again. 
“T wish you every success.” 

Mr. Edleston asked for the address of Jacob Smart, 
and, having obtained:it, thanked the lawyer somewhat 
coldly, saying: 

“-] shall know who are my friends in future.” 

Bidding the:company good evening, he went to 
the “* Magendie Arms,” where he was well known, 
as his committee liad sat there daily during’ the 
election, and, ordering a private room and w# bottle 
of wine, despatched a ger to Abbey Street, 
telling him to.bring Smart*with him. 

“Don’t let the fellow be afraid,” he added; “say 
I have ajob'in hand for him, and will pay him well.” 

When he was alone he sat down and appeared 
much dejected, something like Richard III., as 
Shakespeare has pictured him, before the hattle of 
Bosworth Field. 

“Gainford will not help me practically,” he 
muttered. “He sees what is coming. They say 
rats desert a sinking ship, and this cautious, calcn- 
lating lawyer knows there is something in the wind ; 
but l’ll not give-up tamely—no, not L Besides, if it 
should be the box which the nurse buried, and if she 
put. her confession in it, I. have:a reason for possess- 
ing myself of it that Gainford does.not dream/of.” 

A peculiar smile lighted up his face, and his gray 
eyes twinkled with a cunning that had served-him 
at a pinch before, Repeated. draughts of wine raised 
lis spirits, and when the poacher was. announced his 
passing fit of depression had vanished, and he was 
a different man, 

Jacob Smart was @ tall, thiu, ill-looking man, 
strong, but naturally'a coward, which disposition his 
frequent incarcerations. in: the. county jail had pot 
tended’ to diminish, for there is nothing that makes-a 
man: so shy, awkward, aud what we call haug-dog, 
as being shut up in prison. 

“Sarvant, sir,” he said, standiug near the door, 
cap in hand. 

“They say you know the Forest of Ellesmere ?” 
said Mr: Edleston. 

“ Every inch of it, sir. I was born close by. My 
father was a keeper.” 

* As you seem fond of shooting, that is what you 
ought to be.” 

“They wou’t. employ me, sir. Every country 
gentleman's got his mark against me. I'm Smart 
the poacher, that's what I am, and when they give 
me three mouths they little think that the reason why 
I’ve suared a rabbit or a hare is to keep my wife aud 
family from starving.” 

“ Well, it’s a hard case;” answered Mr. Edleston, 
“and when a man gets a bad name it’s difficult to 
get rid of it. ‘Give a dog’—you know the saying. 
But if you serve me well this evening I’ll put youon 
my estate as under keeper, and. make you a present 
of twenty pounds.” 

‘Lhe poacher’s eyes/sparkled, 

“What am I to de,-sir? I’m ready,” he ex- 
claimed, and at that moment he luoked as if he 
would not have objucted to take a man’s life, if by so 
doing he could have gained: Mr. Edleston’s favour. 

“Do you know:an open glade iu the heart of the 
forest, where four oak-trees grow, surrounding a fifth 
which is.in the middle?” 

“ Yes, sir. Deadi Man’s-Olump we call it; because 
a pedlar was found murdered there.” 

“T want you to conduct me there.” 

“When 2?” 

*To-night. Yow had ‘best provide yourself. with.a 
lantern and a spade, and a heavy bludgeon in, case 
we meet any desperate cliaracters.” : 

“A spade!’ repeated the man, curiously, 

He thought, after all, there was some black work 
in hand, as the mention of a spade was so suggestive 
of digging a grave, 

“Phe fact is | want you ‘to dig under one of’ the 
trees for me, You will know why when we get 
there,” coutinued the M.P, 

“I’m your man, sir. It won't do for poor folks 
like me to be particular. I'll take a lantern, though 
there'll be a moon to-night, she rises’ about half-past 
ten. 1 looked into the alunnack to make certain, as 
{ meant to do a bit of work down your way to-night 
amoung the pheasants iu the Priory woods, sir.” 

“ You’re a cool sort of scoundrel,” observed’ Mr, 
Edleston, “But no matter; all the bettur for my 
purpose. How long will it take us to reach Dead 
Mau’s Clamp from here?” 








“ A good hour and a half,” 


“Tt’s now nine. Make haste. I will start as som 
as you are ready.” 

“It won't take me ten minutes, sir,” repliaj 
Smart, “to get what [want together. Where. shal 
I meet you? It won't look well for me to call her 
again for you.” 

“Right. It. will mot. Meet me-on. the other sid, 
of the railway crossing, just below the statioy, 
aud—here, drink. this: tumbler ‘of wine, it. will wam 

ou.”” 

Mr. Edleston handed him seme wine, which th 
man drank, then, wiping his lips with his sleeve, be 
made a:clumsy bow aad backed out of the room. 

**So far so: good,” said Mr. Edleston, lighting 4 
cigar. “If fortune: only favour me this once, and | 
can-find the box; I think I can laugh at-Jaggers and 
the gipsy heir.” 

Allowing Smart sufficient‘ time: to make his pre. 
parations, he paid his bill'at the hotel, and, pulling up 
his coat colla> and drawing the brim of his hat over 
his eyes, went to the place appointed. 

The poacher was there; and-the two started side by 
side for the forest. 

It was a sharp autumn night, and the twinkling 
stars in the clear sky. gave promise of a frost befom 
morning, 

They had not completed more than half their 
journey before the: moon rose, casting her: silvery 
beams on.meadow lands aud fallow, rendering their 
path easier. 

Smart did not presume upon the acquaintanceship 
which had so strangely begun between him and the 
rich man by his side. He spoke respectfully when 
spoken. to, and showed that he recognized the differ. 
ence there was in theiv relative positions. 

Mr. Edleston was far! too much absorbed in his 
own: thoughts: to: be: inclined for conversation, and 
when the: forest was reached he was delighted 
think they had achieved so much of their journey, 

They struek into its dense shadows, Smart being 
the leader, and the giant trees, with their limbs 
nearly denuded of leaves, seemed’ to wave sliadowy 
arms and waro away the: intruders upon their pri- 
meval privacy. 

“ Follow me, sir,” said Smart, “but not too close, 
or a twig might catch you a smartish cut in the 
face as I bend back the boughs to make my way. 
You'll see the lantern; and, if you should miss me, 
you'd best give @ sort of Hullo, unless you can do the 
thieves’ whistle, as they call it, which is: the signal 
between me and my mates.” 

Mr. Edleston admitted that his education had been 
déticient in this respect, and that he would call out 
if he should lose sight of his companion’s: elongated 
and elf-like form. 

A dreary passage was that through the vast. wood, 
but the mind of Horace Edleston was on fire; he 
wasrabsorbed | by an. all-consuming. excitement, and 
could know little peace until he had. examined the 
ground under the oak in the Dead Man’s Clump, aud 
had put.the power of. the maguetizer to the proof. 


CHAPTBR XLV. 

Ah! now they fight in firmest file no more. 

Hemmed in, cut off, cleft. down, and:trampled aad 

yron, 

A length they came to the open glade, which lay, 
dew+covered, in the moon’s light, and the clump of 
trees stood out spectral and ghastly, 

It was just the-sort of place where one could have 
fancied a murder had been committed, and Mr. Edle- 
ston shuddered when he thought of how near he-bad 
been to the commission of an. awful crime that very 
da 





y. 

“Now, sir, which is the tree, and. when and what 
and how am [to dig ?” exclaimed: Smart, rousing his 
employer from a reverie into which he had fallen. 

* Dig ?” repeated Edleston. “ Oh, yes; of course; 
I had. almost forgotten. what we came here for. I am 
absent-minded occasionally. The middle tree is the 
one —dig all round that, and be careful, for:I expect 
you will fiad.a box buried there.” 

“ What sort and'size of a: box?’ One of those that 
hold dead men’s.bones?” said the poacher, with a 
laugh. 

“No; wemall box. I don't exactly know what it 
is.like, but you must not break it.” 

“Vi try not to. Hold'the light, sir, if you don’t 
mind. It's plaguey work digging in the dark, though 
I’ve done it before now.” 

“ How was’ that ?”? asked Mr. Edleston, taking up 
the lantern: aud letting its light fall on the spot the 
poacher had selected to start with. 

“Tb tell you the-yarn ; it’ll lielp to while away the 
time, for this. may be a tough and long job, as you 
don’t know whiere’ tlie box is buried. 1t was nigh 
upon ten year ago, before you ever thought of com- 
ing into the county, sir, when some mates of mine 
went out into the Long Wood.” 

“On the Priory estate?” 

“That is it. You were pheasant shooting: there 








with Mr. Vanderlyn, sir, only last week ” 
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« How do you know that?” demanded Mr. Edleston- 

“ Because I was getting a few birds on my own 
account. I heard that you were going to shoot with 
a party, and I knew the keepers and beators would 
all be wherethere was a chance of picking up@ shil- 
ling and getting. something to eat and drink, and I 
knew also thatalt I had to do was to listen to the 
guus and keepaway from them, That was a good 
day, for I came home: with a full bag, sir.” 

The impudence of the man rather amused Mr. Edle- 
ston, who smiled.and'said : 

“Go on,” 

“When we got: inte the wood we separated,” con- 

tinued the poacher, “agreeing to meet in a certaim 
place. I had met with pretty good sport, and had my 
pockets full, whew I heard a noise as. of a man groan- 
ing, just as-L waethinking of making off. Going iu 
the direction, I heard a whistle, which I answered, 
and the next minute I saw Mike Mani —he’s in 
Australianow, sir; so what I say won't matter much, 
one way or the other. Mike looked mad; he was- 
standing over the body of a man, with his. skull 
broke in. I could seein a minute the mam was dead, 
for there is something in death you can’t.mistake, it's 
s0 like sleep, only more awful. The dead*man was 
Joe Erpsy the: keeper; who lived at the Ledge when 
Mr. Magendie was: alive.. 
“+T couldn't: help: it, Jacob,” said Mikey locking at 
me. ‘l’vegot.a wife and ten children, and Einew it 
would be sevem years’ } ual servitude this. time; it 
was his lifeor my liberty. L didn’t strike hiu cow- 
ardly ; it- was a-fair fight with sticks,and I won. If 
you're a man-and a friend, help me to.make a-hole-to 
put himin. ‘Think of: the:littheones, Jacob, and the 
wife at home.’ 

“T did think: off them, sir; for I had some of my 
own, bless theix heaxts, and Mike and me set to work 
aud dug a kind of w rough grave,.and‘put:him in, and 
trod the earth down,and tered lea ; then 
Mike, he burst out. crying; andi liseidiaprayer. It 
vas the only one I could rememben;andi that's: how we 
buried him. He was: missed; bint), bei strangesext. 
of man, you see, six they: thought: 
somewhere without 
forgotten. Well, sir; it's odd-thing; but Mike could’ 
never go into that wood again; he gave up poaching, 
and worked his way out to ’Stralia, where he’s done 
so well that he’s sent for his wife and children, and 
they have written to me to come out and joiu them, 
but, somehow or other, Icould never like Mike after 
that. There seemed to be red blood on his: hand, and 
itmade me shudder to shake it: Hullo!” 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Mr. Edleston, 
lcoking round; nervelessty, at this exclamation. 

“T think we're’ coming to the box, sir; my spade 
Lit against something herd.” 

“ Dig away, then,” answered Mr, Ddlestan, joyfully. 

A few vigorous strokes sufficed to enable Jacob to 
tring to light a,wooden. box. This he dug up, and 
flaced on the grass before Mr. Edleston, who, sinking 
on his knees, examined it. The box was made of box- 
wood, which: was hard and durable, and it seemed 
little the worse for having been solong underground. 
la shape it was long and narrow, and was secured 
with a lock, which was rusty with age. 

“What next, sir?” asked Smart. 

“You must see me to the Priory ; I do not know 
tha way. You have done your work well, and shall 
lave the twenty pounds to-night I promised you,” 
answered Mr, Edleston, taking: up. the box and put- 
ting it under his arm, 

At that moment they became conscious-of not being 
aloue, Human: forms seemed to glide towards them 
from every direction. 

“Not so fast, Mr: Bdleston, M.P. and J.P., ete. !” 
exclaimed a voice. 

“Jaggers!”* ejaculated the ualiappy man, frustrated 
again in the t of triumph 

“At your service. You have cleverly got hold of the 
box, which will be of inestimable ser view: to its ulti- 
mate possessor, but I shull havea. word/or two to say 
before you get clear off with it. Fortunately we have 
arrived just in time. Theold woman did not want to 
tellus where the box was, but I/prevailed’ upon her 
to do so, as 1 knew'that in you f had no ordinary 
man to deal with, and whew lL heard from an inform- 
‘at that you and Mr. Gainford, my lute respected em- 
ployer, were going to have au evening with Count 
Bosco, the maguetizer; I'vhought it high time to be 
up and doing.” 

“You have played the spy upon me.” 

“Not exactly ; I paid some one else to do so, but it 
comes to thesame thing. That box, if you please.” 
. “Never!” answered Mr, Edleston. “Smart, strike 
them down !—protect me!—remember what I have 
promised you!” 

a Ui do whatI can, sir!"—answered Smart. “Bat 
there's such a plagney lot of them!” 

‘Fighting is useless. Give up the box and yow 
shall be aliewed to depart without a broken head,” 
exclaimed Jaxgers. 








pains 


Mr. Edleston's only reply to this was a blow with 
his fist, which sent the lawyer's clerk rolling agaiust 
the trunk of one of the five trees. 

Smart laid about lim right and left with his blad- 
geon,.as if he had beom beset by alot of keepers while 
on @ poaching expedition. 

The gipsies closed in upon their antagonists, and, 
being at least five to one, the issue of the contest was 
never for one moment doubtful. In a short time 
Smart was lying om his. back with his head broken, 
and Mr, Edleston was running away as fast as his 
legs would carry bim, the precious box having been 
wrested from him: by Basil. 

How he got home he: knew not, but.some time past 
midnight he arrived atthe Priory, lia clothes tovn,, 
his-face bleeding, without his hat, covered with mire, 
and looking so deplorable that: lomestic who let 
hin in did not know his own» maste® until he heard 
him speak. 

The gipsies retired to the eamp with their prize. 

On the following morning the box was opened, and 
iu it was found the confessiomof the nurse Parsons. 

Shesaid. that she wished’ for vengeance agaiost 
Mr. Magendie because he had accused her of dis- 
honesty ; but she was not sure that she should have 
given way to her,vevengeful feelings had net Mr. 
Edileston bribed lwerto. steal her master’s child. She 
didso; but knewno»peace-after the commission of the 
crime... Remorse tormented her, and she was in con- 
tinual dread of bein found out. 

. ‘Thie-heanting:fear prevented her from living in 
any town for amgylength of time, andiishe became a 
wanderer and am outcast on the face of the earth. 

Shestated that certain marks:wereen the child’s 
persony.and thinty were knowm to people whom 
she named, aud thatishe wished at:some future time 
that the infamt mi into its own. 

Had she not diediiaseshe did, from the effects: of a 
guilty conscienegand ill health, possibly she might 
have done him justice sooner. 

There were other papers:whiel): Mr, Jaggers took 

erew of, and expressed Himself satisfied that. he 

! be able to establish acase which: Mr. Edleston, 


-with,alf liisemoney, could not resist. 


f ‘Pie gipsies congratulated Basil upon his good for- 


tune, and told him that they feared they should lose 
his society now that he had a chance of becoming 
wealthy. 

He assured them, however, that he would never 
forget his former friends, and that though he did not 
like grinding poverty le did not care for riches. 

“T should be out of place among gentlemen,” he 
said, “and I: would muacli rather remain as [ am now, 
or have asmall farm where I could entertain yowall.” 

“Nonsense, my dear Mr. Leslie Magendie,” re- 
marked Jaggers, giving him his designation ; “noone 
in his senses ever yet objected: to becoming rich. 
You can travel and polish yourself up and take your 
proper position. You are a gentleman by birtlk— 
don’t forget that.” 

“T shail not forget that Iam indebted for whatever 
I may have to you,” answered Basil. ‘But I waut 
to talk to you privately. Will you take a walk with 
me?” : 

“Gladly,” answered the lawyer's clerk. 

They quitted the encampment and strolled towards 
the fields. 

“Now, what is it you have on your mind?” said 
Jaggers. “You can unburden yourself to me.” 

“TI know it, and I will do so freely. I believe that 
I am, as you tell me, and as the evidence tends to 
prove, the son of Mr. Magendie ; but I do not like 
the idea of being rick and going into'society.”” 

“ Ridiculous !” 

‘* Perhaps it may be; but if I had any help it 
would be different.” 

“Help?” said Jaggers: 

“Yes. For iustance, if Miss Edleston would marry 
me; and so help me into——"” 

“Oho!” laughed Jaggers, “that is: how the cat 
jumps—eh ?” . 

The young man coloured’ up to the eyes aud 
blustied like a girl. 

**T cannot help it,” he said: “Bot from the first 
moment I saw her I loved her. She is the most 
beautiful creature my mind caw imagine. I would 
give anything to make her my wife. My idea is 
that Mr. Edleston might be induced to compromise 
with me, and let me marry his daughter, so as to 
preserve his position, avoid scandal, and keep the 
estate in his family.” 

‘Not aw bad’ idea either,” answered Jaggers. “ But 
I suppose the lady will have something to say in the 
matter. If her heartis not hers to give, even tosave 
her father, what then ?” , 

“You think she:may be in love?” 

“T should considor it very remarkable if she is not, 
and I should consider’ it still more wonderful if a 
young lady, brought’ up as slie has been, should, 
under any circumstances, consent to give her hand 





to you.” 





Basil looked crestfallen. 

“ You may be right,”’ he said, “ Itis presumptuous 
in me to indulge the thoughts that I have communi- 
cated to you, and I do not. know that I should, after 
all, respect her if she weve to allow herself to be 
bought ; because, after: all, I. should buy her by of- 
fering to restrain legal proceedings, I amrough and 
— The hawk. is. no fit: mate for the 

love.” 

“Tf you wish it, I. willsee Mir. Bileston and try 
him,” said Jaggers. 

“No. If any one, wentiom that: mission it ought 
to be myself,” auswered Basil. “De you go and see 
what the law will enable yom to do for me with re~ 
gard to the recovery of| the: property, I give you 
full power to act for me, and’ I will see what ought 
to be done about what:l have just:spolen to you.” 

Jaggers went to Elvetham, with the suc- 
cess his plans had met: with, and: felt sure of being 
able to establish Basil's. clainn to: the estates. 

His first call wae upom Mr. Jenitins, Gainford and 
Jenkins were ther rival solicitovs: im the town, and 


Jenkins received him ; 
Having stated the: case, amd’ supported it. with do- 


cumentary evidence, Jaggers-conciuded : 

“And now, siz,. what, dd you think of itias it 
stands ?”’ 

“So well,” replied: the soliciton; “ that I will find 
the sinews:of wars D)will advance. you and the young 
ae a Leslie Miaagondie, five hundred pounds, and 

ght the e 

“ That is. alliDi want. You shall have-the:conduct 
of the case,’” replied Jaggers. 

“ Let the young-man leave the gipsiesat once, and, 
taking hissrightummame, stay at tle ‘ die Arms” 
We must: draw public attention to him, and excite 
interestiimliimease. By the way, whatsort of a man 
is he?\—umerducated, of course 2” 

“No. Omthe contrary, he camread and write, and 
seemm to have given himself the elements of a plain 
eduention. He has read standard books, and is re- 
morkably quiet aud unassuming: in his. demeanour.” 

“Very well. So muchthe better, He is the more 
likely to ealistisympathy ou his-side. I will pay the 
five hundred pounds. this morning into the town bank 
to your credit. Dress the young man properly, buy 
him what he requires, and let me see him. Keep 
him away as much as possible from his old associates, 
who can do him no possible good just at present.” 

“ Your advice shall be acted upon, sir,” answered 
Jaggers. 

And he withdrew, feeling that he was making as 
great progress as could be wished. 

* Bdleston will never fight the case,” he muttered, 
“ He will cut and run, and we shall take possession. 
Basil has promised me a haudsome reward, amount. 
ing in all to a sum large enough to enable me to buy 
a tine estate, and live like a gentleman for the re- 
mainder of my life, so that I have not done badly.” 

Meantime Basil himself did uot feel happy. To 
see Zoraide was to love her, and he did love her with 
a romantic affection that time and distance only 
served to increase. 


CHAPTER XV. 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed more thau I could bear. Longfellow. 

A werk sufficed to dress Basil, who looked like a 
gentleman. Hvery one who saw’ him declared that 
he was the image of his father. Several of the in- 
habitants of Elvetham called upon him at the “ Ma~ 
gendie Arms” and wished him success. 

Mr. Leslie Magendie was the sensation of the hour, 
and little else was talked about. His affair was 
called the Elvetham Romance case, and the local 
papers startled their readers with glowing paragraphs 
vespecting him. 

Jeukins wrote to Mr. Edleston and was referred by 
tliat gentleman to his solicitor Gainford. 

Whereupon Jenkins wrote again, aud threatened 
proceedings in Chancery, and hinted at an indict- 
ment at criminal law for the abduction of the child. 

Basil wished to call upon Mr. Edieston with a view 
to a compromise, but neither Jenkins nor Jaggers 
would hear of such a thing. 

Nevertheless he could not keep away from the 
Priory. When he took a walk his steps always 
wandered in that direction; and no knight ever 
gazed with more fondness upona bower in which his 


_lady-love dwelt than did he upon the aged towers of 
the grand old Priory. 


One day he had strolled within the precincts of the 
park, catching a glimpse now and then of the house 
through the trees, when, in turning the corner of a 
knoll, he came suddenly face to face with two 
people. 

‘They were Mr. Edleston and his daughter. 

Both looked careworn, the father especially. 
Since that memorable night in the forest, when the 
struggle for the box took place and the gipsies were 
victorious, he had aged several years. There was 
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the same sharp, anxious look abont his face, but the 
springy elasticity of his step had gone, and the 
haughtiness of his manner had vanished. 

Both regarded the intruder curiously, and it was 
evident that they did not recognize him, which cir- 
cumstance added greatly to the embarrassment of his 
position. 

Raising his hat with a polite bow, he was about to 
pass on when Zoraide caught sight of the Image in 
the Heart, which he wore as an ornament to his 
watch-chain. 

“Look, papa!” she cried. 
gipsy !” 

“Impossible, my dear!” 
trembling violently. 

Heariug this remark, Basil advanced and said: 

“ Since your daughter's penetration has discovered 
my identity, sir, I will not attempt to conceal that I 
am, as she says, Leslie Magendie.” 

“Nonsense. Miss Edleston said Basil the gipsy,” 
answered Mr. Edleston, rudely. “ You have to prove 
your case first, and, if you think you have a right to 
walk in this park, you'll find yourself mistaken. 
There are laws respecting trespassers, and I shall 
put them in force unless I get some of my men to 
duck you in a horse-pond.” 

* Oh, papa, do not be rude to him! Please do not 
have a scene—think of me,” pleaded Zoraide. 

“The fellow is always prowling about; the first 
time he was seen he came as a thief in the night!” 

Basil’s cheek flushed, but he thanked Zoraide 
with a glance for her kind intercession in his favour, 

“IT shall not quarrel with you, sir, because I re- 
spect the presence of a lady, and Ican make some 
allowance for the irritation of your feelings,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ But I must say you would show better 
taste if you did not taunt me with an unfortunate 
passage in my life.” 

“IT don’t want to have anything to say to you. 
Why do you come here? If you can turn mo out of 
the Priory, do it; only don’t intrude your hateful 
presence upon me.” 

In fact the sight of Basil acted upon Mr, Edleston 
like a red rag on a bull, and he was white with pas- 
sion. 

“Will you permit me,” said Basil, who remained 
studiously polite, “to so far improve the occasion of 
this accidental meeting as to hold a private conver- 
sation with you 2?” 

“I can hold no conversation with you. Iam ad- 
vised not,” answered Mr. Edleston. 

“It will be for your good, perhaps for our mutual 
advantage.” 

“Very well,” cried Mr. Edleston, changing his 


*'Tis he—Basil, the 


answered Mr. Edleston, 
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mind. “Walk on, Zoraide; this man wants to say 
something to me in private.” 

“If Miss Edleston will excuse us for a few 
minutes,” remarked Basil. 

“Certainly,” said Zoraide, who strolled on, striking 
the tall blades of grass with her parasol in an ab- 
stracted manner. 

“‘ Now, sir—your business!” exclaimed Mr. Edle- 
ston, setting his back against a tree. 

This remark recalled Basil to himself. He had 
been following Zoraide with his eyes, thinking that 
she looked ravishingly beautiful in the winter morn- 
ing costume which she wore, and how he longed to 
make her his darling wife. 

“It must be a great blow to you, sir,”” he began, 
“to lose this fine property, after becoming the re- 
presentative of the county, and establishing yourself, 
as you thought, firmly in such a position.” 

“ But I haven’t lost it yet,” returned Mr. Edleston, 
testily. “ Nor have you obtained it. You have heard, 
I suppose, of the glorious uncertainty of the law.” 

“T am well supported, nevertheless.” 

“By whom? A second-rate speculative attorney 
in a provincialtown? Pooh!” 

“At all events, you would rather stay where you 
are without law proceedings.” 

“That is obvious. Do you want to compromise ?” 
said Mr. Edleston, eagerly. “If I suggest a money 
payment, it must be, as the lawyers say, without pre- 
judice.” 

“Certainly; but I do not want a money payment.” 

“* What then ?” 

Mr. Edleston stared at him in bewilderment. 

“Hear me calmly,” continued Basil. “You may 
call me presumptuous, but I—I love your daughter.” 

Mr. Edleston laughed slowly. oe, 

“Yes,” Basil went on. “I have dared to raise my 
eyes and my hopes to that paragon of feminine beauty, 
Miss Edleston. If she could only look kindly upoa 
me, I would devote my life to her service and be your 
most humble servant.” 

This was presenting a new outlet of escape from 
his difficulties to the M.P., and he was not displeased 
at the unexpected loophole which was put before him, 
at the eleventh hour as it were. 

“You are right to call yourself presumptuous,” he 
said, in his coarse, blunt way. “My daughter is a 
lady, and has the tastes of a lady, while you area 
vagabond and a gipsy, with none of the advantages 
of education, Yet 1 do not mind mentioning the 
matter to my daughter. I cannot tell what answer 
she will make. I cannot tell whether she will be dis- 
posed to sacrifice herself to prevent me having any 
farther annoyance in this business.” 








“She might do worse,” replied Basil. ‘* You have 
called me hard names, but what if I wore to retort. 
and say that youincited my nurse to kidnap me?” 

“ You have to prove it all, I say,” answered Mr. 
Edleston, sharply. ‘ However, I'll talk to Zoraide 
You need not say any more now. I see your aim 
Give me a call at the Priory iu three days, and you 
shall know more. Are you satisfied?” 

“ Perfectly, and I have the honour to wish you 
good morniug. Accept my thanks,” said Basil. 

He tendered his hand, but Mr. Edleston pretended 
not to see it, and strode after his daughter, while the 
young man walked back towards Elvetham. 

“Well,” said Zoraide, “ have you got rid of him?” 
when her father was by her side once more. 

“Can’t you see he has gone?” answered Mr. Edle- 
ston. 

“TI think he is a hateful man, with his dark. 
greasy-looking hair, and his vlive-coloured face.” 

“I’m sorry for that.” 

“ Why?” 

‘Because you might save me. Whatever I may 
say in public, I think privately that I have not the 
ghost of a chance with him. Our reign here is 
short, unless we make terms with him.” 

“What can I do?” asked Zoraide, 

“ Marry him, that’s all. He wants you for a wife.” 

Zoraide laughed musically. 

“ Now, papa,” she exclaimed, “ you must be joking. 
Marry that man! Why, he is mad; and you cannot 
be serious in suggesting such a thing to me, when 
you know that I have engaged myself to Mr. Van- 
derlyn, whom I love, and he is both rich and hand- 
some.” 

“ But consider, my dear,” said her father. “Ifhe 
should marry you, there will be no going to law,.and 
we shall remain at the Priory and keep our position. 
All that should be thought of.” 

“Do you really mean it ?” asked Zoraide, growing 
very serious. 

“Of course Ido. Will not a drowning maa catch 
at a straw ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. And-will it save you?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

““T must have time to think. Give me a day, pap% 
will you?” said Zoraide, in a hard, stony voice. — 

“Certainly; take two if you like. -The fellow is 
not coming for his answer till the end of the week. 
replied her father. 

They walked home side by side, but it was a me 
lancholy walk for Zoraide, who spoke never @ word, 
though Mr. Edleston talked gaily, for he was w 
better spirits and his heart rose within him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SNAPT LINK. 


_ BY THE AUTHOR OF 
 Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., $c. 
a 
CHAPTER XXV; 

Thy daughter’s dead ! 
Hope of thine age, thy torchlight’s lonely beam ! 
Who quenched its ray ? that blood which one 

hath shed ? 

Hark to that frenzied question of despair! 

“Has Mr, Carstairs come yet, Madeline?” asked a 
faint voice, that could scarcely have been recognized 
as that of Eldred Mugrave, once so stern and 
sonorous in its tone. 

The girl thus addressed was sitting by the bed- 
side of the speaker, though half concealed by the 
heavy curtains of the old oak couch. 

“Not yet, my dear sir. Mr, Dacre has gone to 
fetch him. He could hardly have arrived by this 
time,” she answered, soothingly. “It will not be 
more than an hour, Ishould think, before he comes. 
Could you not sleep a little in the interval] ?” 

“No, girl, no; Ihave too much to do, and who 
kuows whether I shall have another day spared to 
me?” was the determined reply. 

“But the doctor said your only chance was rest 

and quiet,” remonstrated Madeline, gently. 
_ “The doctor is an idiot,” returned the invalid, 
impatiently, gathering strength, as it were, from his 
feverish restlessness. ‘ Ag if there could be rest for 
me in this world or the next while my Hilda is un- 
avenged. Child, that killed me, that failure of 
justice. If he had been condemned, I might have 
endured on. I tried, tried hard to live to see her 
blood washed out in the life stream of her murderer. 
But he escaped me, idiots that they were !” 

Madeline shuddered violently. 

Have some softer feelings in your heart, dear sir, 
if, as you believe, you are on the verge of another 
World. Suppose you are mistaken? Suppose he is 
innocent ?” 

“Girl, you will drive me mad if you talk such old 
Wwives'folly,” said the patient, raising himself from his 
pillows with unwonted strength. “ Who else could 
_ have been guilty save Rupert and the infatuated girl 
who would have'sold herself to win his love? As 
Well try to persuade me that you were guilty as that 
he is innocent.” 

Madeline sprang up from her chair as if stabbed 
by re unseen dagger and walked to the curtained 

udow, 

«, this is dreadful—horrible!” she murmured. 

And at such a moment.” 
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Then she mastered like an Indian the sudden 
agony that had galvanized her, and returned witha 
glass of restorative to the invalid. 

“Drink this, dear sir,” she said, anxiously; “it 
will revive you for what you wish to do. And,” she 
murmured, as he returned the glass drained to the 
bottom, ‘in mercy to yourself, to all, remember that it 
is not proved, and leave vengeance to the All Seeing.” 

“ Silence !” he said, sternly, as if the old spirit had 
given life to his feeble voice. “Child, you have 
comforted my last days and saved me from madness, 
but I will not endure that, even from you. Leave 
me now, and send Aubrey to me.” 

Madeline slowly obeyed, and walked dreamily from 
the room with a step far unlike the fairy lightness 
of other days, yet not more changed than her whole 
aspect and expression, A veil seemed, as it were, 
cast over her brilliant beauty, that shadowed yet did 
not obscure it. The wayward, passionate fitfulness 
of her mobile features was deepened to a more reso- 
lute firmness, the flashing eyes burned with a 
steadier though not less coal-like brilliance, and her 
very gait and attitude were matured into a less 
defiant but more formidable self-reliance in their elfin 
dignity. 

She walked to the library, where she believed 
Aubrey would be found. Her hand rested for a mo- 
ment on the lock, as if hesitating to enter. 

Then she turned the lock, with a sharp suddenness 
that made the tenant of the apartment start from his 
chair, with the nervous trepidation that had pervaded 
the whole demeanour of the stricken household since 
the terrible tragedy which had struck terror into its 
whole atmosphere. 

“Ha! Has Dacre returned? Is Carstairs here?” 
he asked, hurriedly, as he saw Madeling enter. 

“Nor It would be impossible, unless they had 
wings,” she said, with that slight accent of contempt 
in her tone under which Aubrey always writhed in 
secret. 

“*T thought it very rapid; but then Dacre knew 
it was life-and-death business aiter that seizure. I 
wonder what it really is, Madeline. The doctor talked 
just professions] bosh when I asked him.” 

“Tt is a broken heart, Aubrey,” she answered, 
calmly. “The string’s snapt at last, as poor Hilda’s 
betrothal vows, and from the same hand. Who 
murdered her has a double sin to answer for,” she 
said, shuddering. “‘ Heaven have mercy !—man cannot 
in sucha crime.” : 

“T cannot think why he wants Carstairs; his will 
must have been made long since,” mused Aubrey, 
snapping in two a tortoiseshell paper-knife he held 
in his hand. 
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But ere she could reply the loud ringing of the 
bell in the invalid’s room summoned the hasty 
attendance of the young man, and he rushed up- 
stairs with an anxious rapidity that might possibly 
have some relation to the mystery of the lawyer's 
expected advent. 

“ Aubrey,” said Mr. Mugrave, feebly, as his son- 
in-law elect came gently into the room, “I want you 
to do something that I cannot trust to others. Do 
you see that table, boy, with its desk and drawers?” 

It was a curious and antique piece of furniture 
that the patient pointed out. 

A carved ebony table, with massive legs, twisted 
into a serpent’s shape, coiling round the figures of 
powerful Newfoundland dogs, whose paws supported 
the slanting top, with its desk-like shape, and double 
locks affixed to both ends of the lid. 

“ Take these keys,” said the patient, drawing two 
linked together from under his pillow ; ‘‘ open the desl 
by a treble turn, then bring me the papers you will 
find in the drawer within the recess.” 

Aubrey obeyed, but his fingers trembled so 
strangely that some moments elapsed ere he could 
open the singular wards of the patented locks, 

The drawer in question was concealed behind a 
sort of deep lid that, when raised, revealed two 
small knobs, which appeared at first like mere or- 
naments to asmooth inlaid surface, and again Aubrey 
paused. 

“Press them, press them!” 
grave, eagerly. 

The young man hastily obeyed the imperious bid- 
ding. 

The knobs were hard from long disuse, and it 
needed a determined and prolonged pressure to make 
them act. But at length he succeeded, though not till 
the eager invalid had repeatedly called, in angry im- 
patience at the delay. 

Then the drawers were revealed of which Mr. Mu- 
grave spoke, and the papers he so anxiously de- 
manded were exposed to view. 

“ Bring them, bring them!” he exclaimed ; “ quick, 
quick !” 

Aubrey obeyed, gathering the various documents as 
rapidly as possible, and carrying them in his arms to 
the bed. 

It was wonderful to see tho sharpness of the 
dimmed eyes flashing out as they were fixed on tho 
papers thus spread before him. 

One—a parchment document—he at once selected 
from the remaining and !ess ponderous papers. 

“Take this,” he said, hastily giving it into Aubrey’s 
hands. “Quick, quick!—tear it, and pvt it in the 
fire! It is my will,” he added, seeing Aubrey’s ill- 


exclaimed Mr. Mu- 
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concealed hesitation, “and it is useless now, useless ! 
It arranged for Hilda’s. marriage with yourself, and 
disposed of all, in that event. Itis very different 
now.” 

Still Aubrey paused. 

“ Pardon me, dear sir, but one moment ere Ido your 
bidding. Suppose there was no will—none—would 
not your property go to your relative, De Vere?” 

Asardonic laugh—fearful to listen to, at such a 
place and time—came from. the invalid. 

“No, no!—no chance, no chance! Boy; itis. a 
secret, but he is base-born, and could not. inherit. 
There, burn, burn, quickly !”. 

Aubrey tore the crackling parchment into strips, 
and placed it in the fire, where it blazed and hissed 
as if it was indignantly protesting against its.fate. 

Meanwhile Mr, Mugrave was looking, as eagerly 
as his exhausted strength would permit, on the-other 
papers brought to him, two or three of which he 
vainly strove to open with his trembling fingers, and 
endeavoured. te:tear,,ere he committed themmto Au- 
brey’s grasp: 

One had already been. tormin:pieees, andi held out 
to the young many im the same process 
of destruction, whenthe:violentclang of the hall bell 
— the arrival of: seme: fresh guests at the 

ount, 

“Go, go!—quick:!—it.iseCarstairs, awd moments 
are precious!” exolisimed! the iowalid.. “Do you hear, 
boy ?”’ he said aa: Aubpeyr hesitated; “go, this. in- 
stant!” 

‘* Pardon, pardon! T only waited to close: again. this 
table,” said Aubrey, deprecatingly: 

“Send Madeline; sheecamdbit ; thembring them here 
at ouce—at onee,, andi pem and init! Mind, quick, 
quick !” 

Mr. Mugrave wanliteralligyshakingrwith im. vtienee, 
and Aubrey was fain: taobey ere, awother inouut. had 

vssed, 

The invalid cruslisd:the papers jealously within 
the bed as he went ont. 

“ Presently,” he nrummured; ““presently will do— 
when that is over.” 

Madeline, almost as Aubrey descended the stairs, 
re-entered the room with the news of the anxiously 
expected arrival, and the patient hastily ordered her 
to lock the open repository and bring him the keys, 
though there scarcely appeared any, cause for securing 
the now empty drawers. 

She had scarcely accomplished the deed, and de- 
livered the keys to the trembling fingers, when the 
door opened, and Mr. Carstairs was ushered into the 
apartment by Aubrey Lestrange. 

“ Leave us, leave us!” said the invalid, quickly. 

Madeline glided away like a spirit ere. Aubrey 
could even attempt to arrest her progress, and shut 
hereelf up in her chamber; not far:from that of Mr. 
Mugrave, and her disappointed lover descended once 
again to the library, where Philip Dacre was sitting 
as coolly as if he had not just returned from a light- 
ning-like journey of speed that was then well nigh 
miraculous. 

“Well, Lestrange, the deed is.done, eh? I wonder 
how all these comfortable surroundings and all the 
wealth that bought them will be left,” he said, coolly. 

“Whocan tell? The old fellow seems well nigh 
distraught; I hardly think any will.made now would 
stand,” replied Aubrey. 

“Stuff, man; don’t entertain.any such absurdity, 
whatever is the result,” said Dacre, calmly. “ His 
brains are as right as mine; it’s the heart that’s in 
fault, and. in more ways than. one, or I’in deceived.” 

“Ido not understand you,” replied Aubrey, in an 
embarrassed tone, 

“It is easily explained; I believe the old fellow 
drove De Vere frautic by his sneering taunis. And, 
if he did the, deed, 1’ll wager it’s half the iather’s.sin 
after all.” 

“If!—do you doubt it?” asked Aubrey, fiercely, 

“Tt is not proved. We lawyers never take such 
cases for granted. A man is innocent till he is found 
guilty, in our opinion.” 

* You're enough to drive a man to commit suicide 
by your detestably cool style of talking,” said Le- 
strange, with aforced smile. “It’s a pity you were 
not called to the bar iu time for the case.” 

“If Thad been I should assuredly have refused it,” 
said Philip Dacre, more earnestly than was his. wont. 

“ From which side ?” 

‘*From either! There is a mystery over the.affair 
that may one day be cleared up, but which might be 
as awkward for the friends as the foes of the prose- 
cutor in the case,” returned Dacre, coolly. 

‘The eyes of the young men met. 

Lestrange’s were glittering like a. tiger’s—Philip’s 
dvep-set orbs cool and keen as polished steel.. 

* What have I said to excite your indiguation, Mr. 
Aubrey Lestrange ?” said Dacre, carelessly, 

“You forget when you talk so absurdly. that the 
murdered girl was to have beeu my bride,” was. the 
half-chokiug reply, 





“T forget nothing, and I may presume you also 
have sense enough to remember nothing that does 
not please you,” answered Philip, sardonically. 
“Madeline Cleveland, for instance, and the wrongs 
you were contemplating: to her and to the poor girl 
we are speaking of socalmly. You:can scarcely ex- 
pect me to believe in the extreme delicacy of your 
feelings when I knew all that episode, Master Au- 
brey.’ 

There was silence forsome minutes, then. Philip 
resumed : 

“ By the way, Lestrange, you must excuseme for 
touching on another phase of the subject. Now that 
this old fellow is dying, theshome thus given to 
Miss Cleveland will be again closedi: What is to be 
done for her future maintenance amd shelter? I 
know pretty well that she would seareely accept any 
from you, even were you in circumstances to offer it, 
which I very much doubt.” 

Do you suppose she would take-them from Mr. 
Philip Dacre?” asked Aubrey, savagely enough. 

“Lknowthat he would bea plackier fellow\than I 
ann. who weuld try it on,” returned Dacre, eoolly, 
“ yet do you mean the ginliter be witheut suppust. or 
home when you have-deprived: hem serheantiessigroé 
both?” 

Aubrey weitied uncer lifer fitiend’# lash. like 

j. but for thy taltedared not resent 
the Iienlook and tone: that.cutinte:diisxvery. Leart’s 


cores. 

‘‘Téxremains tort seem; Dacre, wiiat this blessed 
will. witicl: the.olil fellaw isso determined: to maker 
will preve: toelie. Her has taken a great fansgr tar 
Madelinas: Pérhaps he will provide for her.” 

“He chiose you for liis son-in-law, yet I shauld be 
very ere Ne stake mg first brief on your heritage”) 
returned Philip, coolly; 

“Has. hetold:. yow?* Deyou know what he is geing: 
to: do?” aslted\the youmgyman, hurriedly. 

“Herliasstoldime nothing, I certainty was umpree- 
pared: for this morning’ s:seizure, and Carstairs, haeae 
much. idea witat it-will produce as your Arabian mares, 
Take whatDesy for whatit is worth. A very little: 
time will proveits trath orfalsehood.” 

Aubrey had never detected his friend in a false- 
hood. Perhaps it was a boast he could scarcely make 
for himself. 

Even now when his suspicions were excited he felt 
it impossible to discredit Philip’s words. 

“It is all very well gibing at a fellow’in this way, 
Dacre,” he said, angrily,e“ but I’d like you to:put 
yourself in my place; and tell me what you'd do, 
when the girl's so hatefally proud, and’ won’t accept 
the slightest favour a man can offer.” 

“Possibly I'should  decidedty. object to occupying: 
your place,” returned Philip, coolly. “Bat it you 
ask me what you can do, there: is one mode I' can 
suggest of getting Miss Oleveland to accept’ some 
meuus of necessary support. Those diamonds, for ex~ 
ample, which were her right. Have you restored 
them to her now that uvluckily you have no farther 
use for them ?” 

Aubrey blanched under his friend’S gaze. 

“They will be in her possession ere many hours 
are.over,” he returned, “If it had not’ been for’ this 
sudden illness of the old gentleman’s I'd have ar- 
ranged for it to-day, He has put out all my calvula- 
tions you see.” 

Philip was about to reply when Reynolds. entered’ 
with, the decorously long face. that belougs to the 
house of death and mourning. 

“Please, Mr. Dacre, will you come and witness.the 
will, sir?” he said. “ You and the clerk are to sign, 
sir, Mr. Carstairs says.” 

“A very uncomfortable proof that L am not re- 
membered in the said testament,” observed Philip, 
caustically, as he prepared to follow tlie butler frum 
the room. “Cheer up, Lestrange, there is evidently 
some. hope for you yet.” 

He quitted the room.in.obedience to the impatient 
sign made by the domestic functionary, 

Aubrey leaned back ia his chair with hauds clasped 
in pain as he waited for some indication of what was 
passing in that silent.dwelling. He would have given 
much for a voice—a step—for, aught. to distusb his 
foreboding thoughts. 

Death—death seemed around him in all shapes. 
He wasill prepared to abide its shadow. 

It was perhaps scarcely more thau.a quarter;of. an, 
hour, though to him it appeared at least four times 
that space, when Dacre and the lawyer.re-entered the 
room, 

“ Well ?”’ he asked, eagerly. “ Itis.all done?” 

“Tt is all done,” returned Philip, gravely,. “* The 
will is signed,,sealed, aud in this good gentleman's. 
keeping,” pointing to Carstairs. And,” he added,, 
in a more'subdued voice, “ the testator has gone to. his 
account, where there will be little reck vf his will or 
intentions, I suspect,” 

‘Dead ?” whispered Aubrey, in a subdued. tone. 

“Dead!” echoed Philip. ‘ Almost ere we.had put. 





our names to the will he sank back and was gong 
with scarcely a sigh ora sob! A peaceful end to, 
most uneasy life, so far as 1 comprehend his history,” 

It was too true, 

Madeline Cleveland had been hastily summoned ty 
the chamber of death, which she had so recently 
quitted. Briefispacehad sufficed to draw up that ney 
and mysterious document, whose contents yet re. 
mained to be revesled,and less still to confirm it by 
signatures and. witnageess. 

She, the cumpasatives stranger, who but a fow 
months before had*beenunknewn even in name, was 
the only ouw to: closexte: eyes: of the unconscious 
corpse andiiplace: within dacent reverence the helpless 
limbs, : 

It brought backt:-paimfiily: tlie dreadful morning 
when she hadi last: seemthe yet more thrilling 
spectacle-of Hilda:Mugraweis beautiful and livid fea. 
tures, andiia: shudflerranm: timough her frame as she 
moved antdi-ecvered with timid touch the exposed 
and shrunken hands: of the:usliappy father. 

There waea. rustling: of she placed them 


within thewoveriat, and nvoluntary instinct 
she drevwr forti, the object: whielu oecasioned tho 
) tw as: if it lind) Gieemdimeried|y thrust 
hveithin Madeline:sawetiimt: it was two or 
three: un: to have been 
taken from. av and: wormenvelope crushed up 


with them. ‘not pauserin: that awe-strikiag 
| moment to. examine their chmraeter or contents, but 
‘placed them im: Higwdresa, theu, summoning 
| Mrs. Haxper todier gave afew brief directions 


|for the-melancholy, rites, and: hastily left the room, 


| °Madeline returned/itar her own apartment with a 

‘deep: and heavy sadness which she could scarcely 

have whee ye mara exeited byya comparative 
d 

Busat was no ordinary ion in which that lous 

.girl. was placed by tle departure ofthe unhappy 
| father of Hilda. Mugrave. 
i Deprivedieven of uamerand’fame, yet with lips 
4 which woul@ia truth only 
be made public byvcomplitint—penniless, frieadless 
—with not one whomr she could trust to shelter or 
counsel her, and with a terrible and guilty secret in 
her bosom—it was small wonder if Madeline Cleve- 
land gave vent to a pang of despair when the safe 
though gloomy refuge which Eldred Mugrave hail 
offered to her was suddenly snatched from her weary 
spirit. It must be for herself alone to act, to think in 
this extremity. 

She could trust no one—no one.. 

Perhaps Philip Daeve had more of her confidencs 
and trust than any other humanbeing. He had aided 
her once, and. kept her secret well, but, then he was 
the sworn friendiof Aubrey Lestrange, aud she could 
not place confidence in the intimate of one so per- 
fidious and so base. 

The very atmosphere seemed’ full of deceit and 
treachery to her excited imaginings. She must be 
suffitient to herself alone. 

As these thoughts rushed through hermind the re- 
membrance of the papers that had been so singularly 
placed in her power occurred to-her: Bven these she 
could not venture to deliver up unseen, as she might 
have been prompted'to do. She drew-them from her 
pocket and examined them one by one. : 

Her eyes rested thoughtfully on their contents with 
a perplexed air, as if she could not’ altogether make 
auy deduction from their meaning. 

“T will keep them névértheless,” slie said, replac- 
ing them in her dress for security. “It may be that 
they signify some important truth, affect some vital 
iuterests—at any rate, I dare not trust them to any 
oue.till L comprehend batter their meaning.” 

it was.a sad and gloomy day at Rose Mount. 

Qice again, the windows’ were darkened; once 
again the.steps of the inlabitants moved stealthily 
about the halls and staircases, as when. its heiress 
lay in. her death robes. But now there was no one 
of his own.kith and kin to. weep for the dead. Ouly 
strangers closed. his eyes and preserved a demure 
gravity at bis end. aA di 

His only child had been snatched from him—it 
might be from the fruit of lis own headstrong bitter- 
ness and pride—and bis nearest living relatives had 
been driven from his presence, hiding from the sight 
of man, with the dark stain of blood on their name, 
and the sword of justice bauging over their heads. 

Truly the sins of life were visited on the head of 
Eldred Mugrave in his death, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
What strange events can strike with more: surprise 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes? 
Yet, taught. by them, confess th’ Alunighty just, 
And where you cannot fathom learn to trust. 
Tux last honours had been paid to the dead. A 
train of plumed hearse and coaches. filled with the 





friends and acquaintances of the. deceased bad bee 
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followed by dependents and domestics, who stood 
round the grave with solemn.if not mournful faces ; 
aud the arms of his race were graven on his coffin, 
aud he slept with his fathers: and with the child who 
had gone before him to the. grave. 

Then the funeral train returned to. the. closed 
dwelling, and. refreshments were, served ; and the 
mere ceremonious. guests departed, leaving but the 
more immediate members of the household to listen 
to the remaining part of the ceremonies, the reading 
of the lately: made and mysterious will. 

Mr. Carstairs took his place at the table, round 
which assembled Aubrey Lestrange; Philip Dacre, 
Madeline Cleveland, the physician of’ the deceased, 
and one or two of the more intimate friends who since 
their own youth had Known' him as an honoured and 
jong-descended member of the circle of county fami- 
lies. 

Mr. Carstairs had aw expression of troubled’ embar-~ 
rassment on his face, veryunlikethe usual grave for- 
mality of his profession on so stereotyped an‘occa- 
§100. 

When all was fally arranged, and’ a-déad silence 
pervaded which could scareely have been more pro- 
found had no human. hearts been throbbing with ex- 
pectation in the room, he cleared his throat and began. 

“] should preface the: duty which I have to per- 
form,” he said, gravely, “ by stating, that. the docu- 
ment I am. about to read. is..of a. most singular 
patere, which cau only be-accounted,for, and, I. may 
say, justified by the melancholy . circumstances. ia 
which it was framed, I may alsoradil'that lam tho- 
roughly convinced that my deceased client was: in 
entire possession of his faculties: whon it-was-dictated 
—an opinion in which I'am borne:out by Doctor Fox, 
who was in constant attendance. I am not only justi- 
fied but desired to make its’ contents public, or I 
might perhaps have wished the circle narrowed’ of 
those who are about to listen to its singular provi- 
sions.” 

It would be difficult to paint: the -varying expres- 
sions of the listeners to Mr. Carstairs’s exciting pre- 
amble, 

Philip Dacre’s calm, keen sorntiny‘of the two.who 
might be supposed to be most especially concerned 
coutrasted with the anxious: flush in Aubrey Le- 
strange’s haggard features, and the pale, troubled 
suspense which. Madeline's expressive face betrayed. 

ln the countenances of the less. interested specta- 
tors, and the principal domestics who. had been. per- 
mitted toattend the ceremonial, was unmitigated curio- 
sity, which could searcely be restrained: even. by. the 
solemnity of the occasion, 

tly be- 


Madeline had buried her face in her hands, so that 
no one could read the expression of her mobile féa- 
tares, but her small figure trembled visibly, though 
she shrank back as it were intu the cushions of the 
sofa, where she sat to conceal the ague-like sliiver 
that pervaded her whole being. 

There was a livid whiteness in Aubrey’s skin, 
though he abstained from any other proof of agita- 
tion; and it might well be supposed that the subject 
of that document would chill the very blood’ of the 
elect husband of the murdered girl. 

The remainder of the group exchanged glances, and 
the gentlemen named as trustees looked doubtfully 
at the solicitor. 

“It is really so remarkable a trust,” observed Mr. 
Mortmain, “that I scarcely know whether to accept 
it or not ; though as one of the hereditary friends, as 
I may say, of the Mugrave family, and deeply sym- 
pathizing with their affliction, and horrified at the 
crime which occasioned. it, I would willingly show 
my regard and pity in any possible way. Pray; what 
would be the duties of such a trust, Mr. Carstairs?” 

“Very simple ones in. reality, thongh they may 
present a morealarmingand repelling aspect in idea,” 
returned the lawyer, quietly. 

“I mean to say that if it involved any kind of 
dirty, work,.and making oneself into an, amateur de- 
tective,,I should decidedly decline the offer,” re- 
turned Mr, Mortmain. 

“By no means, Mr. Mortmain. You would have 
nothing to do but hold and take proper oversight of 
the property in-conjunction with Mr. Dacre and my- 
self till the-provisions of the will are fulfilled. There 
ean be no difficulty in. deciding where a court of jus- 
tice has given a verdict in so plain and simple a pro- 
vision as the present.” 

“Hum! Well, there is something in that.. What 
do you say, Mr. Dacre? You are a young man to 
have such a trastreposed in you; but I presame your 
name is inserted as having been so much mixed up 
with this unhappy business. Had you any hint of 
the intention of the deceased?” he added, with a 
sharp glance at. Philip’s calm features. 

Madeline’s hands were withdrawn from her face as 
the gentleman spoke, and ler eyes were bent on 
Dacre with a piercing inquiry in their bright depths. 

“Not the shadow of one,” was the firm reply, in 
tones that. brought conviction with them. “ And, 
what is. more, I shall certainly take some time to 
consider my decision before 4 accept the singular 
trust.” 

“ Right—quite right, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. 
Mortmain; approvingly. ‘“‘ And. if Mr. Carstairs can 
in at Kose: Mount for the next twenty-four 





At last Mr. Carstairs, whose. manner h 
spoke a reluctance to proceed which is too often 
feigned in such emergencies, commenced taread the 
brief document. It ran thus : 

“I, Eldred Mugrave, being sound‘of mind, though 
in a dying state of body, do make and devise'the fol- 
lowing provisions for iy personal and real property. 
after my demise, revoking’ by so doing” all'former 
wills, settlements, and codicils whatever. 

“Tdevise and place im trast, ivthe hands-of Stephen 
Mortmain, Esq., of Braise Castle, of Charles Carstairs, 


Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and of Philip:Dacre, Esq, of: 


Dacre Court, the whole of my real and personal: pro- 
perty of any kind whatever, to be lield ‘ia trust by 
them for the person about to be described, 

“For whereas it is my ‘fixed Belief that there has 
been a miscarriage of justice in failing to discover the 


murderer of my beloved daughter, Hilda Mugrave,, 


and, as my very spirit cannot: rest till. her. blood. is, 
avenged, I make the following provisions. for that 
sacred purpose. 

_ “The said trustees whom I have named are hereby 
instructed and empowered. to hold the said;property 
tillthe criminal who committed. the: heinous, cruel 
deed shall be convicted and bronglitito.justice; then: 
they shall make itover’ withont: letior “hindiance:to 
that person who may bring to light:the:mystery, and 
Prove the guilt. 

“Should there be: any second! person orpersons 
aiding and instrumental im proviug’ the/snid-erime; 
and bringing the criminal to justice; then the:senr of 
ten thousand pounds severally and'respectively shall 
be paid to him, her, or them before the transfer of such 
¢states and money; 

“T have not named Aubrey Lestrange, the intended 
bridegroom of my beloved child, as a trustee in this 
matter, since he is the most deeply interested person 
in the search for the criminal, and: I may express 
my earnest hopes that he may; be the: sucvessful pro- 


_ Secutor of the wretclied being in question,.and the 


future master of the estates and wealth, which he lost 
by the fearful crime. 
“ (Signed) Etprep. MuGravE 
“(Witnesses) Puitir Daces, 
“Joun RueynoLps.” 
Mr. Carstairs paused, and the dead-silence that fol- 
lowed was the best evidence of the scnsation.ereated. 
by that most extraordinary ducument. 





hours: we: can settle everything finally before he 
leaves, in all respects.. Such a remarkable: behest is: 
like a clap of thuuder on one.” 

“IT certainly cannot refuse Mr: Mortmain such a 
reasonable demand, though it may put me to some 
inconvenience,” returned the lawyer. “Shall we 
name twelve o’clock to-morrow for another meeting 
here?” 

“Say two. I don’t care’ to set off immediately 
after breakfast on aiong ride, and I daresay my old 
friend Mrs. Harper will have some luncheon to 
strengthen us under the responsibility,” returned Mr. 
Mortmain, rising, with a look of relief and a twitch in 
his good-humoured face that proved once more how 
easy it.is to be calm and. philosophical under, the 
misfortunes of others. “Now,” he added, “T think 
that we have done all that is possible to-day, and’ had 
better leave our good friends here in‘ peace.” 

The proposition was at once adopted, and the do- 
mestics hastily retired from the roum, quickly fol- 
lowed. by. the few guests who had witnessed the sin- 
gular scene. 

Aubrey Lestrange, as a kind. of: temporary. host, 
accompanied. them to the hall; and. Philip and.Ma- 
deline: were left. alone. 

He approached her: with: a, noiselessicaution,. that 
spoke of desire to avoid the slightest chance; of be- 
trayal.in: this moment. 

“Madeline,” be: said, ina low: voice,. what) shall 
Ido?” 

She looked sharply up at him with a startled gaze. 

“J—J do not. comprehend you, Mr. Daere,” she 
said, faintly. 

«Then I wilfexplain myself so far. ‘Tell‘me what 
is your wish, Shull I’ accept this'trust or not?” 

“How can 1 decide?* What right have I to guide 
your actions, Mr. Dacre?” slie said, more‘collectedly, 

“Yow have the right,” he replied, “ofa deuply iu- 
jured woman over an honourable man’s actions and 
his sympathies, where they concern you.” 

“And you—you believe this concerns me?” she 
said, with a dark trouble in her eyes and quivering 
lips. 

aT do,” he answered, firmly, 
Madeline. 


“ Nay, listen to. me, 
l ask nothing of confidence from you. 1 
tell you but the belief I hold without even demanding 
from you the slightest confirmation of its truth. But 





I do strongly suspect that you know more than any of 
us as'to this foul crime, and if I can help you, if I 
can ease your sufferings in any way, you shall com- 
mand my services. Maseline, my lips are sealed in 
many respects; but, at least, I can tell you that. And 
if you believe me—if you can confide in my truth 
and power—proveit by expressing your decision in 
this business. I will accept or refuse this trust at 
your bidding.” 

Madeline's eyes had been bent on the-floor as he 
spoke, and her foot beat nervelessly on the cushion 
where it rested ; but as he ceased she looked up, and 
the-brilliant flush of gratitude that: beamed from her 
whole face might well have conquered and repaid 
a deeper service than that he proffered. 

“You'are good and noble,” she said, “I did not 
believe there was’such faith left in man: I thought 
all were false and deceitful as the—well, it matters 
not. Itis some relief to find one who neither de- 
spises nor frowns upon the despised Pariah—the im- 
postor—the lonely orphau outeast on the world!” 

“Thanks—thanks for your confidence,’ he re- 
sumed. “Now—quick—time presses and I hear foot- 
steps returning! Can you decide now; or afterwards 
—on reflection ?” 

“No,no. Ineed no reflection,” shesaid, sadly. 
“Mr, Dacre, I neither confess: nor deny your suspi- 
cions. Heaven alone knows how this terrible business 
may end—who will have to suffer; and on whom the 
shame and sin may fall. But, in any case, you will 
do-your duty, you will be true and just, and I had 
ratheryou hold the power and the trust reposed in 
you than any other human being, But, oh, Mr. Dacre, 
it is a dreadful thing to. die with vengeance. in the 
heart and on thelips! Thereseems to be an ovil 
fate attending this unhappy house, and even the blood 
that has been shud cannot wast-it out.” 

Philip was about to reply, but the rapid approach 
of footsteps arrested his ‘words, aud Madeline glided 
from the room’as Aubrey Lestrange re-entered. it, 


CHAPTBRR XXVIII. 
The iron may come in and’ pierce thy soul, 
But caunot kill the love within: thee burning 3 
The tears of misery—thy bitter dole— 
Can. uever queuch thy true. heart’s restless 
yearning. 

“T sHaLL not be very long; Gertrade, but I have 
had a notice from Trafalgar Square that my pictures 
are actually ata premium,” said Mr. Thorne, with hat 
and cane in hand, entering. tlie studio where his pupil 
was busily engaged in her new service. 

*T.am glad. Do not hurry on my account,” she 
said, with.a vague feeling of relief at his approaching 
absence. “I never feel alone while these are round 
me.” 

And slie pointed to the world of art that covered 
the walls. 

“ You prefer their society to mine then, Gertrude,” 
said Mr, Thorne, wistfully gazing at Gertrude’s pen- 
sive face. 

“Surely you would not be compared to a picture, 
she said, evasively. “That were indeed a poor com- 
pliment in one sense, though not in others,” she 
added, smiling with wintry playfulness. 

“TI would deem anything a flattering joy that 
proved your pleasure in my presence, Gertrude,” re- 
turned Bernard, gazing at her with that look which 
always brought an uneasy throb to her heart. “TI 
would beall to you of joy and happiness.” 

“You are my only friend; I am grateful, most 
grateful,” she replied, gently. 

“T would have more than gratitude, be more to you 
than.a friend,” he. replied, impetuously, “Can you 
not forget my age, forget all but that. our tastes are 
in common, my heart fresh-as it was long years ago, 
and that. you have,as you say, no.one else to care 
forand love you, Gertrude?” 

It was out at last, that pent-up passion, that ill- 
restrained: longing for alook and. word of love from 
the fair young girl, that eager panting to clasp her 
to his heart and call her his own, 

Sheshrank backtimorously, there was little response 
to his. fervent hopes and wishes in that involuntary 
recoil, that pleading, deprecating look. 

“ Please. do: not talk so, It pains me. I cannot 
feel anything. but deep and grateful friendship. I 
never think of aught else,” she replied, shaking her 
head. sadly.. 

“ Would you not prefera lawful home, a shelter and 
& protector, to which and to whom: you had a rightful 
claim? Could you not be happy as. my wife, Ger- 
trude ?” 

Gertrude started painfully. 

She had sometimes feared that her new patron 
cherished for her a warmer, tenderer love than she 
could ever reciprocate. She had instinctively perceived 
its expression, shrunk from his looks, his touch with 
a dread that might be timidity or repugance accord- 
ing to the interpretation of its object. 

But it had never occurred to her. that the man who 
in years might have been her father, who knew her 
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helplessness, to whom she had more than hinted het 
disgrace and danger, could dream of such an unnatural 
link between them. 

“T cannot, indeed I cannot be your wife, or any 
man’s,” shereturned, slowly and sadly. 

“Why not?” 

“T would never take to my husband a stained 
band, a suspected guilt,” she said, more resolutely. 

“Ts that your sole objection ?” 

She was silent. She could not stain her lips with 
falsehood, even in that crisis. 

“ | need not even think of any other,” she replied. 
“TI would not marry any one now, and I do not 
even wish to think or speak of such useless dreams.” 

“But if I care not for this fancied obstacle—if I 
feel able to disregard all but the happiness you could 
bring me, would that not be enough if you ioved me, 
my child—my love?” 

“No,” she replied, firmly, ‘no, It would not. 
The more dearly I loved a man the more resolved I 
would be not to take shame to his name and hearth. 
Please say no more, unless you would drive me an 
exile again on the world,” she pleaded, touchingly. 

“ Gertrude, will you tell me one thing that will 
give me more patience and peace ?” returned Bernard, 
fiercely. “ Have you ever loved ?—do you love even 
now any one—avy happier man ?” 

She needed not to reply, for the tell-tale blood 
flooded over her face in flaming crimson, and the 
brash she held dropped from her hand. 

“This is unmanly—cruel!” she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. “‘ Am I such aslave that my very thoughts 
and feelings are not my own? Is it not enough that 
I have told you from my very heart that I would not 
wed any man on earth under my present ban? 
Let me go,” she added, impetuously turning towards 
the door. “ Better death itself than such insult— 
such tyranny !” 

“Tush, hush! Calm yourself and listen to me, 
proud, impetuous girl,’”’ said Bernard, laying bis 
hand on herarm. “ If you really have loved, or do 
Jove in vain, then you can surely estimate and feel 
for such torturing pain, and comprehend its workings. 
I see it all ; and it must be only time and patience that 
can carry out my fixed purpose. Child, if love can 
win you, can make you happy, or shield you from 
sorrow aud hardship, mine is that devoted affection. 
The day may come when you will value and accept 
it.” 

‘No, no—never !” trembled on her white lips, but 
perhaps did not actually fiud vent in words. 

There was a power in his appeal that carried at 
once pity and fear to the heart of one who had so 
fatally tested the reality and power of such deep pas- 
sion. 

“I do value—I do pity it! Whatcan Ido more?” 
she said, piteously. 

“You can do this much, Gertrude; you can strive 
to forget ; you can crush down the hopeless past, and 
do your best to reconcile yourself to the lot that is 
offered to you,” replied Bernard, firmly. “I am no 
boy lover to lose all self-control, to refuse to watch 
and wait. Solongas I have no provocation, no rival 
to gall and exasperate me, I will give you the time 
you require. But should you give me cause to com- 
plain, should you fan the fire of jealousy or despair, 
I will not answer for myself. You might rue the day 
when you threw away a friend and a shelter, Ger- 
trude Lindsay.” 

He turned to leave the room as he spoke, then 
came back, and, hastily stooping down, touched her 
brow with his lips. 

“Do not add to a life of pain and sorrow—do not 
take from me my only joy, my only sunbeam!” he 
whispered. “I will give you time, love, kindness— 
only try to love me, my heart’s darling !” 

With a deep sigh, heaved from his very heart, he 
walked from the room, and Gertrude soon heard the 
door close behind him as he left the house. 

Poor girl! she did but too keenly comprehend the 
galling, fiery agony of unreturned and deep-seated 
passion. She had seen it, felt it—alas, had it not 
brought shame and guilt and misery on her and all 
who were connected with that one great episode of 
her young life? Only her own conscience could tell 
how deeply she had shared in the tragedy which had 
been enacted. But in any case the murdered Hilda, 
the accused Rupert, and her own fugitive danger and 
disgrace were facts that needed no light to prove 
their reality and their horror. 

_ Now she was again persecuted by that ever-recnr- 
ring, over-haunting spell. The very gratitude she 
had displayed, the candour she had shown, the 
efforts she had made to enter into her patron’s tastes, 
to emulate his skill and please his proud ambition, 
had brought this danger on her. 

What must she do? “Should she fly once again, 
cast off the protection which was so dear to her young 
and femiuine nature; go forth in the world alone, 
unfriended, penniless, to pine and suffer and die, even 
should no worse fate befall her 2 





Such were the reflections that haunted the mind of 
Gertrude Mugrave in her solitude, so completely en- 
grossing to her senses that she sat before her canvas, 
staring unconsciously at her model, unmindful of time 
and sounds and lights, of all but her own perploxing 

rief. 
. There was a ring at the gate bell, but she took 
little heed of its occurrence. 

A glance at the timepiece told her that it was im- 
possible Mr. Thorne could have returned in that 
time from Trafalgar Square, and she presumed of 
course that no one would be admitted in his absence. 

There was some colloquy, some apparent remon- 
strance between the servant and the applicant for ad- 
mission, but still the girl attributed it to the eager- 
ness of some enraged customer at finding the artist 
absent. 

It was not till she heard rapid steps coming up the 
stairs towards the studio that she began to feel the 
nervous trepidation which any sense of insecurity in- 
duces at the slightest unusual movement or sound, 

She started up and hastened towards the door, 
hoping to escape ere toolate. Then she perceived by 
the sounds the too-near neighbourhood of the in- 
truder, whoever he might be, and was fain to shrink 
back, hoping that he might be conducted to Mr. 
Thorne’s private room on the same floor. 

But she was deceived. The hand.e of thd door 
rattled ominously, it opened sharply, and admitted— 
Rupert de Vere ! 

(To be continued.) 


LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


———_.>——_- 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

Tessa, hidden in the hall doorway just out of 
Piccadilly, panting and trembling, her eyes peering 
out wildly in the fear of being discovered by her 
pursuing enemy, waited as the doomed prisoner 
waits for the tolling of his death-knell. 

She heard Captain Holm come nearer and nearer 
with fleet, uneven tread—nearer, nearer. He 
slackened his steps at the corner of the street into 
which Tessa had turned, and peered down into its 
shadows. 

The girl crouched closer in the dark doorway, her 
heart in her throat. A wild prayer went upfrom her 
soul to Heaven that her enemy might pass her by. 

That prayer was answered. After a moment’s ir- 
resolution and indecision, Captain Holm sped on 
down Piccadilly, leaving the crouching girl in a pre- 
sent safety. 

For some time Tessa crouched among the shadows 
of the doorway incapable of thought, her heart beat- 
ing fiercely, and a great pulse throbbing in her brain. 
But after a little she grew calmer, and began to 
think what she should do. 

She could not goto Kentish Town; her reason 
assured her that Holm would seek her there. She 
dared not go back to the New Kent Road, lest her 
enemy should search for her there. 

She had money, but what hotel-keeper would re- 
ceive a young girl at that hour, arriving on foot, 
alone and empty-handed? She could not return to 
Sydenham until the morning. What, in the mean- 
time, was she to do? 

Never in all her young life had Tessa so com- 
prehended the meaning of those words of Hood’s 








poem : 
“In that whole city-full, home she had none |” 

But she must do something, she said to herself, 
desperately. So, gathering herself up, she crept 
forth, and glided along the wet street. She wandered 
till her strength utterly failed her, and she could go 
no farther. 

Somewhere near where High Holborn is joined to 
Oxford Street she came to a halt, and her wandering 

ze detected a doorway of a shop that had once 

ena private house. ere were two columns 
on each side of the doorway, forming behind them 
a@ dark and sheltered little nook, into which, no 
doubt, many a friendless, homeless creature had 
found refuge in the night. Tessa crept towards 
this shelter, and hid herself behind two of: the 
columns, and sat there shrinking, trembling, and 
frightened. 

The hours wore on. Whatever of joy or gladness, 
of peace and security, her future life might bring 
her, Tessa Holm would never forget the desolate- 
ness, the utter dreariness, the terrors of that night 
in the street. To her natural charity and benevo- 
lence was added, in those dreary hours, a tenderness 
for the poor,.and friendless that should bring forth 
glorious and bountiful fruit in the future. 

The clocks sounded the hours of eleven and 
twelve, Before they struck one the young wanderer 
had fallen into a fitful sleep, from which she did 
not awaken for hours. 

The winter morning, cold and wet, had dawned 
grayly when Tessa opened her eyes with a start, not 

nowing where she was. But memory came back at 
the sight of a woman with a baby in her arms 





enpnshing behind the opposite columns, and fas} 
asleep. 

The girl’s limbs felt rigid, and her head ached, but 
she must be astir. Taking from her pocket a smal} 
handful of silver coins, she dropped them softly into 
the lap of the sleeping woman, and crept out of the 
doorway into the street. 

The omnibuses were running: Tessa signalled 
one, and was borne to the London Bridge railway 
station. 

Here she alighted, entered the station, her veil over 
her face, ascertained the time of departure of the 
earliest train, and made her way into the refresh. 
ment-room, where she procured a cup of strong coffee 
and some sandwiches, 

About seven o’clock, having seen nothing of her 
enemies, Tessa departed in the train for.Sydenham. 

On arriving at her home station, as it was yet 
early, she set out to walk to The Dingle. The fresh 
country air revived her, but she was very pale and 
weary when she rang the garden bell at the villa, 
and was admitted into the grounds and came slowly 
up the garden paths to the house. 

Mrs. Hamlyn, clad in a flannel dressing-gown, 
was standing at her bedroom window as Tessa en- 
tered the garden, and her keen eyes did not fail to 
note the drooping figure, the want of elasticity in the 
step, the weary carriage of the proud young head, 
and the wrinkled and forlorn-looking garments of the 
young governess. 

“There is something wrong with that girl,’”’ mut- 
tered the astute widow. “She looks as if she had 
been up all _, I have been too unsuspicioug 
about her, but I’ll make inquiries before I go much 
farther.” 

Tessa entered the house and went up to her own 
room. ‘Tired as she was, she had no thought of 
shirking her duties upon this day, and at the 
usual hour began the instruction of her wearisome 

upils. 
, Meanwhile Mrs. Hamlyn attired herself, with the 
assistance of her maid, in an elaborate morning 
robe, and partook of her breakfast in her dressing- 


room. 

The breakfast tray had been carried out when the 
morning post-bag was brought in. The widow un- 
locked it with her own key and looked over its con- 
tents. : 

There was a letter addressed to Miss Tessa Holm. 

“From some of her people,” said Mrs. Hamlyn, 
scanning the letter curiously. “It is the first she 
has had since she came into this house, which is 
singular, I must say.” 

A closer examination of the missive caused her to 
turn pale. The handwriting of the address was evi- 
dently disguised, but the widow suddenly perceived 
something familiar about the formation of the let- 


ters. 

* It’s from Albert—from my own son!” shoe mur- 
mured. ‘ What has he to say to her? I must 
know. I am his mother, and I have a right to open 
the letter!” 

Without waiting to reason on the matter, or to con- 
sider the question of right and bps, Mrs. Han- 
lyn tore open the letter, and hastily it. It proved 
to contain an offer of marriage from her gushing 
and callow son, and proposed an elopement to Tessa. 
The young man had apparently not considered 
the possibility of rejection, for he declared that he 
should procure a special licence that very day, and 
entreated Tessa to meet him on the evening of the 
next day, at eight o’clock, just outside the garden 
wall of The Dingle. 

The letter concluded with a protestation that 
Tessa was all the world to the writer, and that they 
would “ outwit the old lady,” and be married “in 
spite of her.” : 

The portly widow actually gasped like a drowning 
— as she finished this delectable epistle. 

other-like, she laid all the blame of the proposed 
elopement upon innocent Tessa, who would have 
been shocked at the very thought of a stolen mar- 
riage with any one, in addition to which she detested 
Mr. Albert Hamlyn as every sensible, clear-headed 
girl must detest a man of his stamp. 

“It’s all her fault!” cried the widow. “ She has 
made Albert infatuated with her. If I send her 
packing, he will follow her. But if I can prove her 
unworthy, or frighten her into silence and retire- 
ment, he may forget her. F 

Acting upon this idea, she sat down at her writ 
ing-desk and wrote a brief letter to the Misses Lacy, 
asking for full particulars concerning Miss Tessa 
Holm, who was now in her family as governess, and 
with whom, she stated with acerbity, she must say 
she was not well satisfied. She desired to know, in 
particular, if Miss Holm was possessed of flirting 
propensities, or of a scheming mind, as she had al- 
vialy made considerable trouble in the hitherto 
happy family at The Dingle. , . 

By return of post came a letter from the Misses 
Lacy, mepaaiaieg all commendation of Tessa, and 
giving her father’s address. ‘ 

This letter nearly threw Mrs. Hamlyn intoa fit of 
hysterics. 
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The quiet, high-bred young lady whom she had 
received into her homeas the governess of her young 
daughters was—she leaped to the conclusion—a 
bold, unwomanly girl, with the inclinations of an 
adventuress. She was a runaway daughter, flying 
from the protection of a kind father whose over-in- 
dulgence spoiled her. , . 

“She will ruin my girls,” cried the widow, in 
alarm. ‘She will teach them to become disobe- 
dient, bold, and froward. She will marry my son 
before my eyes. How could I have taken such a 
creature into my house? It is well that I have 
learned her true character, and discovered a way to 
put her beyond Albert’s reach and pone oA 

Accordingly the worldly widow wrote a letter— 
she did not care to trust a telegraphic despatch, 
since that might provoke comment in her household 
—to Captain Holm, informing him that his daughter 
was at The Dingle, Sydenham, and requesting him 
to ‘come and fetch her.” 

It was on the morning of the day after Tessa’s 
return to The Dingle, some thirty-six hours later 
than her exciting experiences in London, that this 
second letter of Mrs. Hamlyn wasdespatched. The 
widow consulted a time-table and made a mental 
calculation at what hour Captain Holm would ar- 
rive, and, a little in advance of that time, she sent 
Tessa to walk with her charges in the direction of 
the Crystal Palace. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when, 
in response to her summons, (‘aptain Holm, at- 
tended by Squire Todhetly, arrived at The Dingle. 
‘They were admitted and shown into the library, into 
the presence of Mrs. Hamlyn, who, attired in mourn- 
ing relieved by plentiful jet, received them with gra- 
ciousness. 

“T have sent Miss Holm out to walk with the 
children,” said Mrs. Hamlyn, when the interview 
had progressed beyond greetings and salutations. 
“I am shocked to hear that the trusted governess 
of my children isa truant daughter. Believe me, 
Captain Holm, had I suspected the facts before I 
should have warned you. This isa degenerate 
generation, sir. We parents experience many a pang 
that our worthy and stricter ancestors never knew.” 

“Very true, madam,” said Captain Holm, re- 
spectfully, and with an affectation of grief. ‘* May 
— children never cause you the grief my daughter 

as occasioned me. Shakespeare was right, madam, 
when he said that it was sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth to have a thankless child !” 

And he sighed profoundly. 

Mrs. Hamlyn commiserated the unhappy father, 
and expressed her sympathy for him ina strong 
terms. 

In the midst of the interview one of the magnates 
of the neighbourhood called, and the widow excused 
herself and departed to the drawing-room, leaving 
the visitors together. 

Then something of Holm’s jubilation showed it- 
self in his gleaming eyes and exultant smile. 

“You see how fortune befriends me, Todhetly ?” 
hecried. ‘* A few moments more and the girl will 
bein my hands again. I shall take her to that 
house in Albemarle Street where I had the flower- 
girl. I’ve engaged the rooms again. My money is 
running low, and I shall be obliged to draw on 
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odhetly drew himself up rather coldly. 

“You can have all you want, Holm,” he said, 
coldly, “‘ when the girl agrees to marry me. 1 have 
been searching for her for weeks. All the expenses 
of police, detectives, and hotel bills have come out 
of my pocket, and [am not disposed to lose more 
money in this business without a prospect of some 
return, Suppose you were to change your mind 
about the marriage, or suppose she were to give us 
the slip again ?”’ 

“She won’t do that!” hissed Holm, between his 
shut teeth. 

“I wouldn’t risk money on it.’ 

“You decline a farther loan then ?” 

“ Not decline, but postpone it.” 

Holm’s face darkened ominously, 

“Do you know what you force me to do?” he 
asked. “I am completelyrun ashore. I haven't 
five pounds in the world. Expensive habits play the 
deuce with a man’s purse. 1 shall have to grant the 
marchioness the interview she desires with thé girl 
—cn the condition that she makes no attempt to 
claim her. I shall receive a thousand pounds from 
Lady Thornhurst-——” 

_ Do it, then,” said the squire. ‘The fact is, 
Holm,” added Todhetly, with the air of a man 
making “a clean breast” of thoughts hitherto held 
in reserve ; “I should like to see the Marchioness 
of Thornhurst acknowledge the girl as her own. 

ou're a deep fellow, you know, Holm, meaning no 
offence, and it would be a clever thing in you to work 
off a pretty young girl on me and receive my bind- 
ing agreement to pay you two thousand pounds per 
guna for life! Iown I would like to see Lady 

hornhurst and the girl together.’’ 
Very well,” said Holm, flushing hotly. “ You shall 
See what you desire then. I'll house the girl in Al- 





bemarle Street, and send a note to Lady Thornhurst | in a constant search for her. Sir Victor Cheswick, 


to call this evening at ten o’clock—that’s after her 
dinner-hour, and her present husband will be out.” 

It was so age oon rs. Hamlyn returned to the 
library after tho departure of her guest, and a little 
later the garden bell rang, and Tessa and her 
charges came up the gravelled paths to the villa. 

Holm drew back from the window with an evilly 
triumphant smile. 

When Tessa and her pupils entered the house Mrs. 
Hamlyn rang, and requested the governess to come 
to her in the library. 

Tessa obeyed, without a presentiment of impend- 
ing evil. Her out-of-door wrappings were still on, 
and in her cheap furs and shaggy jacket and dark 
cloth dress she looked what she was, a noble, inno- 
cent, high-bred young mh 

There was a flush on her clear cheeks brought 
there by the keenness of the outdoor air. A night 
of absolute rest had restored the elasticity to her 
figure and the pent, half-haughty carriage to her 
golden head. he came in with a quiet grace, not 
seeing the visitors, who had stepped from the range 
of her first glances. 

“ Come nearer, Miss Holm,” said Mrs. Hamlyn, 
in a tone of severity. “I received a letter from the 
Misses Lacy yesterday which contained some curi- 
ous revelations concerning you. I find that’ the in- 
structress of my children isa truant and discbedient 
daughter. My duty asa parent has compelled me 
to send for your father.” 

“ Madam——” 

Mrs. Hamlyn waved her hand as Tessa’s young 
voice rang out sharply in a passionate reproach. 
Captain Holm came forward. We will not dwell 
upon the scene that followed. We will only say 
that in spite of Tessa’s wild appeal, in spite of the 
championship of Miss Charlotte, who appeared upon 
the scene, the young fugitive was given up to her 
enemies. Captain Holm and Squire ‘Todhetly took 
her away a little later, unheeding in their exulta- 
tion her dumb despair, and conveyed her to Lon- 
don. Long before the February dusk had fallen 
Tessa Holm was a helpless prisoner in that house in 
Albemarle Street in which the Whitechapel flower- 
girl had tried to personate her. A prisoner, and 
helpless! Her enemies were triumphant! 


CHAPTER L. 

ArreER dinner, upon the evening of the day of 
Tessa’s recapture by her father, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Thornhurst separated, in the cold- 
ness and silence which now characterized their in- 
tercourse with each other. Lady Thornhurst went 
to her boudoir, where, if no visitor came, she pur- 

osed spending the evening in a dreary solitude. 

rd ‘Thornhurst entered the wide hall, and began 
to attire himself in overshoes, top-coat, hat and 
muffler, and to search the rack for an umbrella. 

While he was thus engaged aloud ring was heard 
at the servants’ bell. Soon afterwards Martha Bates 
came up the area stairs, with an unopened letter in 
her hand, and passed into the boudoir, not seeing 
her master at the farther end of the hall. 

But the marquis saw her, as well as the letter she 
carried. With his burning jealousy he leaped to a 
truthful conclusion.at once. The letter was from 
Captain Holm, and was sent under cover to Lady 
Thornhufst’s maid. How many letters had the 
marchioness received in that clandestine manner? 
He grew deathiy white, and his eyes blazed with the 
wrath that consumed him. 

His first impulse was to go to his wife and de- 
mand to see Holm’s letter. Then he thought that 
it was probably an appointment with her to call 
that evening in his own absence. It was now after 
nine o’clock, and Captain Holm would probably call 
within anhour. The marquis almost decided to re- 
main at home toreceive him. Then, as the quietest 
way of managing the matter, he concluded to go out 
as if for the evening, and to wait in the square for 
Holm’s appearance. 

He went out, therefore, banging the outer door 
with a force that made the windows rattle, and 
paced up and down the square, keeping in the 
shadows, and watching his own house with unceas- 
ing vigilance. 

‘The letter, as we have intimated, was for Lady 
Thornhurst, under cover to her maid. It was from 
Holm, and told her that if she desired to see her 
daughter upon the pecuniary terms before arranged, 
and upon a solemn agreement not to make use of 
her legal authority and remove the girl from his 
care, she could in Albemarle Street, at the same 
number as before, at ten o’clock that evening. 
Holm bade her beware of treachery, and said that 
he should admit no one but her maid with her. He 
also ordered her to bring the thousand pounds, or 
cheques for it, with her. 

From the moment in which she had seen her 
daughter, two nights before, looking in upon her 
from the darkness and rain of the gloomy street 
with gray, wistful eyes, onder, lovely face, framed 
in masses of golden hair, Lady Thornhurst had been 
yearning tosee her. Her detectives had been employed 





having that day made a fresh visit to the Lacy In- 
stitute, and there learned of Tessa’s residence in 
Sydenham, had’gone on to The Dingle, and had not 
yet returned. he marchioness had nearly given 
up all hope of finding her child, when Holm’s note 
was brought to her. 

In her anguished frame of mind, shaken to the 
depths of her soul with maternal love and-tender- 
ness, yearning to clasp again to her arms the noble 
girl who was willing to sacrifice herself for her 
mother, it would not have seemed possible to Lady 
Thornhurst to refrain from obeying Holm’s invita- 
tion. Whatever the danger to herself from any 
source, she would have braved it to mect her child. 

* Captain Holm has found my daughter, Martha,” 
she said, her countenance transfigured with joy. “I 
am going to see her at ten o'clock, and you will go 
with me. Gooutandbringacab. Stay; youmay 
dress me first.” 

The marchioness went up to her room, and 
changed her costly dinner dress for a strect costume 
of heavy black silk. 

A little before ten o’clock Martha was sent out to 
call a cab. 

The maid did not notice the dark figure over the 
way, pacing ceaselessly in the shadow, with fiery 
eyes fixed upon the Thornhurst residence. If she 
had noticed it she might not have suspected it to 
belong to her master. 

“That’s Bates,” muttered the marquis, looking 
after the woman as she hurried out of the square. 
“ Is she going to tell Holm that the coast is clear?” 

Martha was away some minutes. She came back 
in a cab, alighted at Thornhurst House, and went 
in, closing the door. The cab waited. 

“IT gee,” said the marquis, with a sardonic smile 
and an awful look in his eyes. ‘“Ignatia goes to 
him.” 

He crossed the street and approached the cab- 
man, who had alighted and was opening the cab 
door. 

“ Are you engaged ?” asked Lord Thornhurst. 

The man replied in the affirmative. 

‘* Which way are you going ?” asked the marquis. 

**T don’t know as that’s anybody’s business,” said 
the cabman, suspiciously, 

* Because I want to go to Oxford Street,” said 
Lord Thornhurst, coolly. ‘ But you can take me 
there afterwards. I’lljust ride on the box with you, 
so as not to disturb your passengers. Here’s a 
half-sovereign.” 

He handed the cabman a coin of that amount. 
The man bit and rang itonthe pavement. Then his 
countenance relaxed into @ satisfied grin as he 
said : 

“ All right, sir. All right. Excuse my sharpness ; 
we cabbies do get put upon toanawful extent. But 
I ought to know a gentleman when I see him. Lor’, 
sir, gentlemen always pay liberal, and that’s the 
way I tell ’em from your stuck-up nobodies.”’ 

The marquis went upon the outer side of the 
horse and stood in the shadow, so that he could not 
be seen from the house. The door of the mansion 
opened, and Lady Thornhurst came down the steps, 
followed by her maid. 

The marchioness gave the address to the cabman 
in a low voice, and mistress and servant entered the 
vehicle, and the door was closed upon them. 

The marquis climbed up one side of the cab as the 
cabman mounted the other, and the vehicle went 
rolling through Halkin Street and Grosvenor Place 
to Piccadilly. 

Who can describe the feelings of the jealous hus- 
band on that strange journey ? 

After a brisk drive the cabman drew up before 
the door of the house in Albemarle Street. 

Lady Thornhurstalighted, followed by Bates, and, 
bidding the cabman wait, mounted the house stops. 
The door was opened to them, contrary to Lady 
Thornhurst’s expectations, 

Captain Holm, however, stood a few steps beyond 
in the open doorway of the re ae 9s cre He was 
smiling and complacent, and asked the marchioness 
into the room. She went in with her maid, and the 
door was closed. 

The housemaid, who had stood with the strect 
door ajar, surveying Lady Thornhurst with eyes and 
mouth open, was now about to shut it, when the 
marquis leapt from the box of the cab, ran up the 
steps, and entered the hall. 

The girl would have screamed in her affright, Lord 
Thornhurst’s countenance was so terrible, but he 
made her a gesture to be silent, and held up to her 
view five glittering sovereigns. 

* T am the husband of the lady who has just come,” 
he said. ‘I will g¢ve you these to allow me to re- 
main in the house while she stays here. I will 
promise you that you shall come to no harm through 
me ” 


The amount offered by the marquis would have 
outweighed looks more terrible than his. ‘The girl 
took the money, and shut the door. 

“The lady have come to see miss,” she saia 
* Come upstairs, siz.” 
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The marquis, utterly bewildered, softly followed 
the girl upstairs, without taking time to deliberate. 

They had scarcely gained the upper landing when 
the maid drew his lordship into the, shadow of the 
third staircase, and just then Captain Holm, Squire 
Todhetly, Lady ‘Thornhurst and her maid came up 
to the drawing-room floor. 

Holm unlocked the front room, and they all 
went in. 

Lord Thornhurst regarded the party in a sort of 
stupefaction, This did not look like a lovers’ meet- 


ing. 

The room into which Captain Holm had ushered 
Lady Thornhurst—the room in which she had met 
the girl that Holm would have foisted upon her as 
her own—was lighted and warmed. 

Tessa was in the inner room, and the door was 
locked upon her. Captain Holm unlocked the door, 
but as he would have opened it the marchioness in- 
terposed, and said : 

“Let me go toher. I must see ker, first of all, 
alone.” 

Captain Holm stood aside, and the marchioness 
opened the door and went in. 

She found herself in a bedroom, where a soft 
light was burning. A slight young girl satin an 
easy-chair, her face bowed on her hands, her golden 
hair rippling in a shower about her shoulders. 

Lady Thornhurst stopped short, faint and trem- 
bling. A panting sound escaped her lips. Tessa 
heard it, and her wild cry rang through the house. 
She leaped to her feet and ran to the marchioness, 
crying out : 

“Mother! mother! Oh, mother!” 

Lady Thornhurst took the girl to her heart, and 
they sobbed wildly together. It was many minutes 
before either could speak or move, then her lady- 
ship drew Tessa to a couch and sat down there with 
her, holding her close. She gently took up one of 
the girl's arms, and pushed back the cuii. ‘There 
was the faint, irregular scar she remembered so 
well. Then she looked into the limpid, gray eyes, 
so tender and childlike still, and, though ‘Tessa’s 
face had changed in the years of their separation, 
the mother knew her child beyond the shadow of a 
doubt or misgiving. 

“ Found at last!’ she murmured. ‘“ Oh, the joy, 
the rapture of this moment !’’ 

The girl softly caressed her mother’s cheek. 

** How did you find me out, mamma?” she asked. 

“T saw you the other night from my window, 
darling,’’ said Lady Thornhurst, “ and I knew you at 
once. I have searched for you unremittingly since. 
Captain Holm has permitted me to see you for one 
hour ; but I cannot,leave .you, my darling, my only 
girl! It will kill me to go away and leave you here 
with him. Come with me into the other room. 
Perhaps I can make some bargain with Captain 
Holm, so that he will allow me to keep you 
always.” 

She put her arm around Tessa’s waist and drew 
her into the outer room, where Holm, Todhetly, and 
Martha Bates were seated. As she did so the door 
of the drawing-room softly opened, and Lord Thorn- 
hurst stood.on the threshold, pale and terrible. No 
one but Martha Bates saw him, and she sat para- 
lyzed with terror. 

** Are you satisfied, Lady Thornhurst ?”’ demanded 
Holm, in a mocking voice. “ You believe that girl 
to be your daughter ?”’ 

“T know that she is my daughter!’ cried the 
marchioness. 

“You hear, Todhetly? You are satisfied ?’”’ ex- 
claimed Holm. “ You see, my lady, the squire here 
began to fear that you would not acknowledge the 
girl as your daughter. He wants to marry her, and 
I have promised that he shall have her!” 

“lam satisfied,” said Todheily, in deep tones. 

“Very well. She can be married to you to- 
morrow,” said Holm. 

Tessa clung to her beamtiful mother. 

** T shallnot permit thissacrifice, Captain Holm !” 
cried Lady ‘Thornhurst, passionately. 

“How will :you help it, madam? Youn have 
agreed that you will make mo attempt to take her 
from me !” sneered Captain Holm. 

“Ah, Heaven! Yes,’ moaned.Lady Thornhurst. 
“‘ But can I not buy herfreedom? I will give you 
every penny of my private fortune—my father will 
pay you-——” 

‘Not all the Redruth estates would buy me off 
from my revenge!” cried the villain, with ademoniac 
smile. ‘“ Weep, Lady Thornhurst. Get down on 
your knees to me, and see how much that ‘will avail 
you. You have scorned me, and you shall feel all 
the horrors of the -revenge I have vowed :to' take 
upon you. Ah, that revenge! how it prospers! Have 
I notdesolated your home? Havel not alienated 
from you your prond, exacting Othello of a husband ? 
Have I not separated youfrom your sons? Did J 
not play well my part that evening at Lhornhurst 
House, when your husband spurned yeu in my very 

resence? Ha, ha! I heard him coming along the 
2 1. With the quickness .of thought I fellon my 
nees at your feet and put my arm round you. Be- 





fore you could extricate yourself the marquis 
8 in the open doorway. Ha, ha!” and again 
Holm laughed like ademon. ‘“ You wereindignant, 
and explained. I echoed your. explanations in a 
manner that made them seem false, Did you not feel 
in that hour what it was to make Digby Holm.your 
enemy? Woman, you did notsuffer.a tithe of what 
is before you! I will wring your heart through your 
child !” 

“Mercy! mercy !” wailed the marchioness. 

* Mercy !’’ cried Holm, foaming with rage. “‘ What 
mercy have you shown me? You have hated me, 
scorned me, deridedme. ‘You love that husband of 
yours, and to keep him and Tessa age would do 
anything. But my heart is harder ou than a 
millstone. I hate you, Marchioness of Thornhurst. 
You blush at your husband's approach like a girl in 
love ; you dress for his coming—as you did that night 
of his return from Brighton—in your costliest attire 
and diamonds; you revel ina beautiful home and 
boundless wealth, and you have not one sigh for the 
husband of your youth——” 

“Why should I have?’’ demanded the mar- 
chioness. ‘‘I married you ina moment of girlish 
folly, terribly repented. You were cruel to me. 
You were base, mercenary, bad to the core. It is 
hard to say the words before your daughter, Digby 
Holm, but I never loved you. I have loved but 
once——” . : 

“And your lover has changed into an enemy!” 
cried Holm. ‘ The marquis hates you, my lady. But 
he will turn you out of his house before I have done 
with you. will work upon his mad jealousy in a 
thousand ways. I will marry your daughter to Tod- 
hetly, or I will a her at my ~- wg —- see 
daylight again ! ou have felt bu ginning 
of my revenge. You shall now. know it in all its 
horrors.” 

He moved towards her with arms outstretched, as 
if he meant to embrace her, 

With a bound like a tiger, the marquis leaped into 
the room. ‘Those who were there shrieked at the 
sight of him. He looked like an incarnate Ne- 
mesis. 

He rushed upon Captain Holm, who turned and 
faced him in a sort of terror. The marquis struck 
his rival with his clenched fist,and Holm droppedto 
the floor like a shot. 

Lord Thornhurst tarned to his terrified wife. 

“ Come!’ he said, simply. “ Bring the girl !’’ 

Like one walking in a dream, Lady Thornhurst, 
Tessa and Martha Bates descended the stairs and 
entered the waiting cab. The marquis ascended to 
the box, and the party, with the addition that had 
been made to it in the form of Tessa, returned to 
Belgrave Square. 

They entered the mansion, and Lady Thornhurst, 
almost paralyzed with apprehension, went into her 
boudoir, Tessa following her. Poor Martha Bates 
went upstairs weeping. She thought that the hour 
of her lady’s doom had come. 

So thought the beautiful marchioness. She took 
off her hat and sacqueand stood before his lordship, 
fully expecting to hear her sentence of expulsion. 

But Thornhurst, in an utter silence, drew 
her to the depths of the bay-window, and the red 
satin folds of the curtains hid them from the gaze 
of the affrighted Tessa. 

It was no sentence of expulsion which Lord Thorn- 
hurst had led his wife into that dim little nook to 
hear. He stood before her, his broad chest heaving, 
his lips quivering, his face:convuised with an awful 
emotion. 

“ My -wife!” he said, brokenly, in tones whose 
tenderness startled the tortured, anguished mar- 
chioness. ‘‘ My poor, wronged wife! Can lever 
atone? I have been blind, but now my eyes are 
opened. Shall it.all be as.ifit-had not been? Can 
you forgive me ?” 

Ignatia looked at him wildly, incredulously. 
Had happiness come to her at last? She meta 
loving, worshipping gaze full of agony and self-re- 

roach. 


p . 

He opened hisarmstoher. She flewinto:hisem- 
brace, as a dove flies to its nest. 

“ You have forgiven me, Antony ?’’ ‘she sobbed, in 
an ecstasy of joy. : 

“ Nay, it is I who must sue for forgiveness,” he 
answered, gently. “‘ Yet we have ‘both ‘erred, my 
wife. You should have told me the truth years. ago. 
A secret between husband and wife is but a coiled 
serpent, which will sting seoner or later. I have 
been cruel, overbearing, and unbelieving. My sin 
has been the greater. But we begin anew, my own 
wife, and our wedded happiness will now’be built 
upon arock—the rock of mutual confidence and love. 
You have not ceased to love me?” 

Her blushes answered for her. 

* And you?” she whispered. 

** My wife,” he answered, tenderly, with a solemn 
gentleness, ‘ you are all my world, the better half 
of myself, the life of my life, the soul of my soul. 
We have waded through the waters of affliction. to- 
gether, and from this moment there will be between 
us the implicit trust of a perfect love.” 





They stood there: a little longer in sacred con. 
munion, then Lord Thorahurst drew his wife into 
niga Tessa was sitting upon a sofa, crying 
softly. 

“Tessa!’’ called his lordship. 

The girl sprang to her feet ina sudden terror; 
but the grand Saxon face of the marquis, with th 
big blue eyes full.of kindness and benignancy, in no 
way resembled the terrible countenance that haj 
appalled her at the honse in Albemarle Street. 

“Tessa,” said the marquis again, with a smile of 
tender sweetness, “‘come to me. You have m 
father, my child, Henceforth I will be your father, 
and you shall be as dear to me as the sons my wife 
has borne me.” 

He held. his wife to his breast with one arm; he 
stretched out the other arm to ‘'vssa, and she sprang 
forward and was clasped with her mother to the 
broad breast.of that noble gentleman who would 
henceforth be to her a trae and loving father. 

She had.found a home at last! 

The next morning Sir Victor Cheswick, weary and 
disheartened, arrived at Thornhurst House. He 
was ushered into the presence of Lady ‘Thornhurst 
and Tessa, and his sorrow,as may well be imagined, 
was turned into joy. 

Captain Holm speedily recovered from the blow 
Lord Thornharst had dealt him, but he made no 
effort to recover Tessa. He was defeated, and he 
accepted that defeat with what. philosophy he could 
command. His revenge had failed miserably, and 
those whom he had.sought to injure were now far 
beyond his reach. Todhetly left him to his fate and 
went back to Dorsetshire, where he became miserly 
and misanthropic. 

No longer buoyed up by that wild hope of revenge 
upon the Marchioness of Thornhurst, Digby Holm 
sank lower and lower, apne into the vortex of de- 
struction with headlong speed. He me an em- 
ployé in ia gambling-house, an oat for 
which his experiences of late years had fitted him; 
but he.soon became too low even for that, and one 
wild December night, just a year after his return to 
England and his memorable visit to the side inn 
of Mrs. Kiggs, in Devonshire, he wasfound dead in 
the streets. It was supposed that he had perished 
in.a fit of drunkenness. 

Daring the year that had proved so full of mi 
to him all had gone well with those whom he 

Lady 'Thornhurst had procured ‘and identified the 
garments and sleeve-clasps which ‘were upon Tessa 
when Holm consigned the child to the care of Mrs. 
Kiggs, as they had been purchased by Reuben Den- 
nis from the old woman and brought with Tessa to 
— I's id proved beyond a doubt, 

@ girl’s identity was ond a dou 
and she was declared the heiress-apparent to the 
— estates, which she would inherit after her 
mother. 

The rejoicing of Colonel Redruth over the re- 
covery of his grand-daughter, and the clearing of the 
clouds that had threatened to darken for ever the 
life of Ignatia, was beyond description. His joy 
gave a new impulse to his health, and he recovered 
from his iliness and grew hale and hearty, pro- 
mising to last into.a vigorous and extreme old age. 

Lady Thornhurst, about a month after recovering 
her daughter, purchased a beautiful freehold farm 
in Devonshire, with an old stone farmhouse upon it, 
and presented the deeds of this estate to Reuben 
Dennis,.in‘I'essa’s name, and “to his heirs and as- 
signs for ever.” 

‘The overjoyed clerk:resigned his office—much to 
the chagrin and annoyance of the senior partner of 
Marsh and Co., who:had fancied that, by his early 
and interested charity, he had bought Dennis for 
life—and moved down inte Devonshire upon his 
farm, which Lady ‘hornhurst, also m'Tessa’s name, 
co: 4 L a and-fur pe ee | 

The cider from Dennis’s farm, and the butter and 
clotted cream from Mrs. Dennis’s dairy, courman 
the highest price in ‘the London markets, and are 
noted far and near. ‘[heonce sallow clerk has 
grown portly and raddy, and is the beau-ideal of a 
yeoman. ‘(ho once spare.and hollow-cheeked seam- 
stress isa buxom matron, with bustling ways, and 
the neatest dairy, the finest poultry-yard, and the 
plumpest children to be found in all the county of 


Devon. 

Lady Thornhurst kept her daughter with her 
nearly’ two years before she could suffer her to go 
from her house and home. But though at last she 
gave Tessa to Sir Victor Cheswick, her daughter did 
not go from‘her heart, or from that of Lord ‘Thorn- 
hurst. There was a grand wedding in Yorkshire 
when Tessa and Sir Victor were married, and 
Yorkshire gossips are wont to-‘remark that “* young 
Lady Cheswick is as much at Thornharst as at her 
own beautiful home at Cheswick Castle. Strange 
that a mother and daughter should beso wra) 
up in each other as are Lady Thornhurst.and 
Cheswick.” 

Shall we say one last word of the beautiful mar- 
chioness? It shall then be this: Leng before she 
read the brief notice in a morning paper h 
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“Death of sence brilliant army officer by drinking 
and exposure,” Lady Thornhurst had ceased to be 
stirred by the name or thought of Digby Holm. His 
power over her failed on that night when her hus- 
band knew all the truth; and when Lord Thorn- 
hurst took her to his heart in generous love the Old 
Life’s Shadows passed away from her for ever, and 
she stepped ont intoa glorious sunshine that can 
never be dimmed. 
THE END. 





MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 





CHAPTER Xl. 

Hawks ey, the less excited of the two, turned and 
looked at Duke. 

“ How do-you know that ?” heasked. 

“J know more than you think,” said Duke, still 
excited. “You found her married to Sir Vane Char- 
teris.s The lady you saw in your vision was Miss 
Olivia Lyndith ; and on that very night—the 25th of 
Jast month—I saw aud heard in reality what you saw 
and heard in that. singular vision.” 

Robert Hawksley was fully aroused now. He 
had told his story, dreamily, as much to himself 
as to Duke. His tanned face flushed deep red as he 
Tose. 

“ What are you saying?” he said, hoarsely. “ You 
would not dare to trifle with me——” 
“ Sit down—sit down!” Duke iuterrupted. “Tl tell 
you the whole affair. It’s the strangest, the most 
wonderful thing that ever was heard of, Good 

gracious! What would Rosanna say?” 

Then Duke Mason, with breathless volubility, quite 
unlike himself, poured into the listener’s ear the story 
of the night of the twenty-fifth of March—every word 
he had heard, all he had seen up to the moment of 
Geoffrey Lyndith’s appearance at the waiting-room 
of Speckhaven Station. 

“Now!” he concluded, out.of breath, and glowing 
with triumph, “ what do you think of that? Are you 
satisfied now that she always loved you—always was 
true to you?” 

The darkness hid. the marble pallor that had fallen 
once more on Hawksley’s face. Only the tremor 
in his voice betokened what he felt when be an- 
swered ; 

“T don’t think I ever really doubted it—no, not 
when | saw her at the altar with that man, or when I 
listened to her uncle's falsehoods. May ‘Heaven's 
blight fall upon him! My darling! my darling !” 

His voice broke; he pat one hand up over his 
face, even in the darkness, For a moment. dead 
silence fell, 

Hawksley broke the silence and looked up. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, quietly, in his usual 
tone ; “ will you tell me what argument ‘her uncle 
used to induce her to yield, and go with him? You 
say she defied him at first, and was resolutely bent 
on going with you.” 

“She was,” "Duke said. “It puzzled me Tor the 
time, but I think I ‘have hit on'a solution of the 
mystery now. I did not hear what ‘he said*to-her 
alter the first moment, but there isa sequel to m 
story of that eventful night which, to my mind, 
lights up everything.” 

Then Duke recounted that little episode of June 
one year and nine ‘months before, when: Dr. Worth 
had been called out in the.rain to assist at the birth 
of ababy-girl at Lyndith Grange. ‘Once more Robert! 
Lisle started erect aud eager to listen. 

He remembered ‘the words Geoffrey Lyndith had! 
= “i ofa child that had died on the day of its 

arth, 

“My opinion is,” Duke said, “that old uncle ab- 
ducted the child, and kept it from ber all along; aud 
ou that night, in the ~waiting-room, promised to give 
it up to her if she would consext. She thought.you! 
were dead; she wotld sacrifice anything, Tike most 
mothers, for her baby, and she.consented for its. sake. | 
And,” continued Duke, in a-perfect burst of triamph, 
“that child is inthe next room’!” 

“In the next room!” Mr. Lisle could but just.re- 
peat—“in*the next room!” : 

Once again Dike “began—there seemed no end 
to the story-téMing—and related the receipt of 
Olivia's note, and ‘how singularly on her’ wedding 
morning she had given the child to.his care. 

“There can*be no doubt whatever about it,” Diike | 
said; “it is the'same child of Dr. Worthi’s ta'e, and 
‘your wife -was the nrysterious lady. ‘She told me 
Plainly the child was hers, and, to ‘make assurance 
doubly sure, it has a locket with your picture and 4 
hair round its neck, ‘My sister recognized the like- 
hess this morning, and ‘spoke to me about it. You 
saw the child half a dozen times to-day—yours 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Its paternity is 





Written in its eyes.” 


There was. still another pause, 

Duke got up and lit the lamp; he avoided these 
blanks iu the conversation. 

“T'llfetch Polly in, if you like—she calls herself 
Polly —that is, if she’s not asleep.” 

“But Polly was asleep, and not for arregiment of 
fathers should she be disturbed, said Rosaunaa, who 
was reading Blair's Sermons, by a solitarydip in the 
kitchen, and looked about as placable-wnd yielding as 
a granite Medusa. 

* As Mr. Hawksley has waited so Jong,'I daresay 
he can wait until morning,” she as she 
weut back to Blair's Sermons. - 

“ Your sister is right,” Mr. Hawksley said. He was 
white as marble, and looked almostas cold. “I will 
see the child to-morrow, tosay goodbye.” 

“Good-bye! Then you mean .to/leawe England— 
to give up all claim to——” 

“ Lady Charteris,” he spoke'the namegnite calmly, 
quite coldly, “isoutof Begland by:thisetime—pon the 
first stage of her bridal tour to Italy. Forher sake I 
once gave up name, ¢haracter,and ‘my mative land ; 
for her sake [ mékem greater sacrifice now. I give 
up herself. 

“ Think, fora moment, of @llthat iseinvolved in 
my coming forwardand claiming her. “I ‘break her 
heart, I blight her life, and in’the anonrent we meet 
we are torn apart. Ito stand my t#ial asa’thief. I 
am innocent; ‘bat Ticannot provedt. Itis the old 
struggleof mightagainst right. 

“ As it issheomay learn to forget; happiusss and 
peace may come to‘her. I cannot make her the tatk 
of England. Dwani't drag the story of her gitlishtn-. 
discretiousbsfere:the world. ‘Ske -will cease "to thittk! 
of me, ani——”" He clencheil ‘his ‘hands, and great’ 
drops *étesilven’bis pallidface. “‘May Heaven deeep 
me fromitasenicittd's:cowardly ena?” 

Hisélaea arms twy-on ‘the tabte, his head'fellfor- 
ward wponthem. SolDake Mason, with bated breath 
and a greatwompassiontin his leart, left tim, 

+ * e me oe 

The morning ee overcast. <AZLondon 
fog had ‘set in, anda sky ebvown paper frowned 
down.on‘thesmoky city. 


f 


Bat little Polly, in her blue sitk@ress, brouse' boots, 
kod’ 


and her golden locket, aud ‘flawen -ri 


sunshiny -enovgh ito light up ‘the shole parish | 


Bloomsbar 

The strange gentleman with'the blue:cyessso like, 
her own, andstaway ‘beard, *todk her-in ‘ais-arme, :antly 
looked into ‘her small face, and Polty,who tented 
Duke and BR thaugltily as‘though «she ‘had © 
been Czarina-of #ll «the Russias, “took to him”iimmys 
way that was quiteamazing. ‘SheKissed his bearted 
lips, let him look «at ier dockétteld.him her name” 
was Polly, and that ” weap all ywone away. 

“I suppose her name is Dake 
‘and she calls herself Polly for «short.” 

‘** Her name is Paulina,” Mr. Hawksley said, quietly. 
“Tam quite certain of it. Pauline was the name of 
—of her maternal grandmother, aud of Kerrmother’s' 
twin sister—an old family name among the Lyn- 
diths. ‘This child’s name is ‘Paulina Lisle. I took 
my mother’s name when on the Continent, and shall’ 
keep it, Let’her grow ap as Mason; keep‘her with 
you always, unless her mother should claim her. Her 
right is always*first.and most sacred.” 

He Kissed -thechild yearuingly, wistfatly, and.put 
her down. Half an hour later‘he had léft Half Moon 
‘Terrace for ever. 

“The “Land of Colunibia’ leaves again to-morrow,” 
he said. to Duke, “1 shall return’ by her.” 

‘They. shook hands anil parted, with no more words, 
and the scene-painter went to his painting. He was 
not sentimental or imaginative in any way, but all 
that day, and for many days, the pale face.and dark 
eyes of Rol ert Hawksley haunted ‘lim Ifice a» ghost. 

The ‘Land of ‘Columbia”sailed on Tuesday morn- 
ing. OnTuesday night there camb‘a letter to “Half 
Moon Terrace addressed‘to Duke. 

A bank-note’for five hundréd pounds fell ont when 
‘the opened it, and‘he read tliese lines: 

“You pron of wishing to save snough to purchase 
for ‘yourself a home in ‘Speckhaven, where you said 
‘there was‘a better Opening for you than in London. 
It is my desire that you should do so at once, for 
my thild’s sdke. Once a year I will write to you 
and you to me, telling me of her progress and 
welfare. I go to make a fortune for her; please 
Heaven my daughter shall be an heiress, before 
Whom those who scorn her now shall yet bow 
down, .Let her grow up as your own—in utter ig- 
norance of her own story. If I live I.may one.day 
retura ‘to England, aud to her. If I die, be her-father 
in my stead. Ropert HAwKSLEY.” 

So the first chapter in little Polly’s strange ‘history 
was ended, and, strange though it was, it was destined 
to be only the prélude toa still stranger history to 
come. 





* * * * * 
“It will be the most splendid thing ever seen in 


| Speckhaven, Rosanna! Figure to yourself yards and 
yards of Chinese lanterns sparkling through the trees, 
plashing fountains, and the divine music of Holmes- 
dale military brass band! Fancy the long tables 
groaning—that’s the word—groaning under the roast 
beef of old Eugland, and foaming flagons of ale! 
Fancy flags flying, aud bells ringing, and everybody 
eating, and drinking, and making merry, and your 
little Pollysstmring the glories of the hour with the 
Houourable Guy Paget LEarlscourt, second and 
favourite son ofuard Moutalien, of Montalien Priory, 
Lincolnshire !” 

“ Polly!” 

“ Well, mean as the»prettiest girl at the feast. 
['m quite determined to go, Rosanna, so iron my 
white mudélinduess, like mdear ol@.love, and say no 
more aboutiit.” 

The spirited er of <this oration stood in the 
middle of the a tall: Aipwfwgiil, with a slim 
waist, sun-burutihends, and a vélear, -timging, sweet 
young voice. The »prettiest sight <onvearth—a fair, 
joyous, healthy gi#h.of sixteen. 

It was high-noom of mdslicious Same @ay, and sho 
stood in a burst fssumshine ‘that flesilel the little 
parlour, that flashed tim ther. shortubarn:enrls, aud 
sparkled back from herjayauseyes. .Pourteenyyears 
ago yon saw her a lovely ‘baby, and mow she is o 
“miss” of sixteen. ‘And has the fair’bdby beauty 
fully dept its promise xin the girl? ‘Well, at a first 
glauce-you «might *be inclined to saymo. «Crop the 

ingelocks-ef -the Venus Analyomene, give her a 
sunbarnt ‘complexion, aula smudgesof dirt on her 
mose, put her in # torn dvess, and what becomes of 
yyour.goddess but a gooddleoking young woman with 


of fine eyes? 
labours under «ill those @isadvantages at 


wresent,after her nice dastyavalk through the blaz- 
iugumoon-day sun; but insgpitewf the smudge on her 
mose “itis very pretty mose, perfect in whap» aud 
®Shisélling. The mouthgnay bemitrifle larger than o 
wesébnd,ypethaps, but ittisw hasisome mouth, with 
‘thataguareccut at the corners which makes.a mouth 
@t-onge cresdinte-and sweet. DGikewnay be tanned ; 
gyou may weo xm few freoliles under ther eyes, but, oh, 
'ithose:gyes! solllue, so ratiant,/faéhiing with life, and 
son fenton 


| healoh sami fan, bef f ing till night ! 
Wonsew meither freckles mor tanjenee their lustre 
‘flashed upanvyen. The ra hairiewshort-cropped, 
anid ing -vonnd ‘her thead, awil »standiug there 
dincthe Jnne-sunlight,shellooks likewa-saucy boy, an 
muidacionsty sancy boy ready for.amything in the way 
of fun.or frolic, ‘from semoking ao “to riding an 
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‘Resanna sitsbeforesher—Rosanna, whom old Time 
no-more dare approach-than any other man. Four- 
teen years have left her absolutely and eutirely un- 
changed—grim of aspect, kindly of heart, sharp of 
tongue, and a model of all the Christian and domes- 
tic virtues, with only one weakness, and that—Polly. 
Polly, who has been her torment, her plague, ber 
idol, any time those- fourteen years ; whom sliv wor- 
ries about all day, and whose innumerable sinus and 
ill-doings keep her awake all night ; whom she scolds, 
and loves,.and spoils, and to whose will she bows in 
as abject submission as her weak-miuded brother 
himself. 

Polly's earliest recollection is of this pleasant 
eight-roomed -house in the suburbs of Speckhaven, 
with its little flower garden in front, its kitchen gar- 
den‘and paddock in the rear, its spotless whiteness 
of wall, aud brilliant green of shutters. Of London, 
and “ Dozy,;” and her baby life, all memory is gone. 
She believes’ the-story of herself current in the town 
—a very simple story—that she is the orphan child 
of dear old Duke's cousin dead and gone, aud left as 
‘the sole legacy of the dying man. 

“A precious legacy I have been!” Polly was wont 
to observe in parenthesis. ‘Duke doesn’t mind my 
enormities—indeed, if I murdered somebody I don’t 
think it would surprise or trouble him at all. But that 
‘poor‘Rosanna! I’ve been bringing her gray hairs 
with sorrow to ‘Speckhaven Cemetery every hour 
since she got me first.” 

So Polly had shot np, tall, slim, pretty, healthy, 
and sélf-willed. ‘She had persisted in catching every 
disorder incidéntal to childhood. She had made Ro- 
sanna sit up with her for weeks and weeks together, 
and she had torn more new dresses, aud tumbled off 
more dizzy heights, than any other child on record. 
She liked her own way, and insisted on having it 
with au-energy worthy a better causo, and here sho 
stood at sixteen, the prettiest‘and wildest madcap in 
Lincolnshire—a handsome, blue-eyed brunette. 

(To be continued.) 











MarriaGE.—The more .married men you have the 
fewer crimes there will'be, , Marriage renders man 
more virtuous aud wiser. ‘The father of a family 
is not willing to blush before his children. 
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[REBECQUE’S CHARGE] 


BERTHE. 

I HAD just come into my inheritance when my 
friend Max Deblois was married, I wasa little disap- 
pointed. I had hoped that Max would come to Red- 
wood and live with me ; but no, he was going abroad 
with his bride. 

Well, I said nothing of what I had hoped. He had 
decided to marry a woman whom I did not like, and 
he was to leave me for an indefinite time, but he was 
happy, and [ would not cloud his enjoyment. I went 
to the wedding, and wished them prosperity, shook 
hands with Max, came away, and saw him never 
again, 

I received one letter from him while he travelled. 
It was dated atRome. Then came news that he was 
dead—had died from the fever prevalent in the vicin- 
ity of the Pontine Marshes. No blow of my life ever 
struck me more hardly. 

I was settled at Redwood. The grand old house, 
with its ornate woodwork, stained glass, and tes- 
selated floors—its long collonades, terraces, and 
lawns, was my home, 

It had been an unexpected inheritance. I had not 
anticipated becoming my uncle’s heir. But he had 
chosen to make me s0, and indisputably, and, having 
no family, I reigned over my kiugdom in solitary 
state. I had an amanuensis, who was something of 
a companion; the rest of the household consisted of 
@ housekeeper and servants. 

Max’s death wasa great shock to me. We had 
lived together at college, and I had believed that 
we should always spend more or less of our lives to- 
gether. When he married I had the secret belief that 
he would find, in brief time, his mistake, and that my 
love would be more than evertohim. But he lad 
left me, as well as his wife; he had gone into the 
great Beyond; and I believe now that my grief was 
far greater than hers. 

About three years later I received a lottor post- 


marked Paris, I had no correspondents abroad, and 
wondered whom it could be from. It ran as follows, 
written in a most unprepossessing penmanship : 
“Mr. Paut St. AtmMe—My husband’s friend,—I 
feel that I have no claim to address you on my own 
account, but you were fond of Max. He has left a 
child. It was born three months after his death, I 
was quite alone at the time, having, as you know, 
perhaps, no family here or elsewhere. I have been 
very unhappy, but have now decided to marry. The 
child, however, is an objection, and I wish to know 
if you will, for Max’s sake, take charge of it. You 
can bring it up much better than it is possible for me 
todo. 1 remember that Max had great respect for 
your judgment, and I am sure if it were possible for 
him to be aware of my proposal that he would will- 
ingly assent. I hope you are not married. I shall 
wait anxiously to hear from you. Isend you my ad- 
dress below. Please write at once.—JULIA DEBLOIs.” 

I was quite astonished by the import of this epistle, 
and for a time had no idea what reply to make. The 
existence of a child was an utter surprise tome I 
was conscious of being most disagreeably affected. 
If Julia Deblois had asked me to assist her in taking 
care of her child I should have felt for her a quick 
and warm sympathy. I should have responded in 
haste. As it was, the idea of her seeking to rid her- 
self of the responsibility of her motherhood for the 
purpose of gaining for herself another husband was 
most shocking to me. 

“IT knew that she was never worthy of Max,” I 
said to myself, walking the floor of my library. 

At length I seated myself at the writing-table and 
wrote as follows: 

“Mrs, DEBLOIs,—Your letter agtonishes me in 
more.than one respect. If you had written me that 
you wished to devote your life to your child, I should 
have bidden you to Redwood as if you were my sis- 
ter. As it is, I willingly embrace the duty you wish 





to avoid, on one condition. Send the child to me, 





a 
tut offer no farther communication to it or me. Cn), 
gratulating you on escaping so soon from Vou 
widowhood, yours, with due respect, . 

“Paut Sr. Aryr” 

When I had written the letter and seen it Balsiy 
posted I began to be sorry. 

“She will think me bad tempored, and, as sho, 
probably not without feeling for the child, she wi 
not trust itto me. Ihave made a mistake throug) 
my prejudice.” 

I was sorry, for my heart had leapt quickly at thy 
thought of Max’sson, A noble little fellow he mug 
be. I was slow at making friendships, but, ong 
made, I held on till the death, I felt now that] 
loved this unseen child for his father's sake, | 
longed to have him at liedwood and in my arms, |; 
stung me to think of my friend’s son a beggar for tly 
right of human affection. 

But the next day came the child, 

I had been to London and returned Jate in thy 
evening. Dapper little Engley, my amanuensis, ne 
me in the hall. 

“Mr. St. Alme, a most extraordinary occurrency 
has happened! A woman with au infant has cowe, 
and insists upon staying here.” 

“ Where is she?” I asked, a little bewildered, 

“In the drawing-room, sir, waiting to see you,” 

I ran up the stairs, and pushed open the drawing. 
room door. 

Before the fire sata woman with a child across he 
knees. She seemed to recognize me as the master 
of Redwood as svon as she saw me, and, rising, shy 
laid the child upon a lounge, and made me a pm 
found salutation. 

“You have been waiting tosee me. May I ak 
who you are?” I said. 

She seemed to have some difficulty in understani- 
ing, or my words were unexpected, for she looked 
me for a moment in silence. 

“My name is Rebecque. I have come from Ms 
dame Deblois, in Paris, with ma’m’selle,”’ she said, ix 
French. 

Comprehending, and slightly excited, I turned to. 

wards the lounge. Rebecque anticipated me by ture 
ing down the plaid in which the child was wrapped 
Dimpled shoulders, robes of white embroidery, dark 
hair parted in the middle of a dainty forehead—the 
child was a girl! For a moment I was too enraged 
and disconcerted to speak. 
“Good heavens!’ I cried, then, “ what did your 
mistress think I was going to do with a little girl?” 
Rebecque begged my pardon in French, and stood 
looking at me. Comprehending that the woman 
could not be to blame, I asked her if she was the 
child’s nurse. Yes, she had taken care of it since 
its birth. I rang for my housekeeper, put the two 
into her care without making any explanations, 
though the good woman looked sorely bewildered, 
then sought my own chamber far too much disturbed 
to sleep. 
At length I decided that the child must, of course, 
stay with me. Children of either sex at two years 
old were to be treated pretty much alike, and later 
she could go away to boarding-school. Very much 
disappointed and dissatisfied I at length fell asleep. 
The next morning I went up to the nursery. The 
little one was awake, playing with toys, as fresh aud 
beautiful as a flower. She ran towards me and fear- 
lessly held up a wooden eat for my admiration. I 
took the sweet white form in my arms and kissed the 
little rose-hued cheek. 
“ What is her name?” 
“ Berthe, sir.” 
She was Max’s daughter, and I loved her. 
Time I never can say why I did not 
marry. It was simply because I did not fall in love, 
I suppose. I had a wide circle of acquaintances, saw 
many interesting people, gave parties and fétesat led- 
wood, but the easy tenor of my life was unchanged. 
I was a literary man; I had my ambitions as au 
author, and I felt the importance of no conflicting 
interests. 
When Berthe was six years old I eng 
ness for her. About this time I heard of 
death. 
Four years later I sent her to boarding-school. 
Redwood was shut up, and I wentabroad. In Egypt 
I almost forgot her existence. For they were straug?, 
marked years which followed, full of events and ex- 
periences. . 
I searched for lore, and found it. I read from the 
world now, instead of from books, and got by heait 
lessons that could not be told. I changed. I felt 
that my brain grew compact with a hard aggregate 
of thought. My eye no longer looked on the suriace 
of things, but was keen and penetrating. I learned 
the worth of my own feelings and desires. 

It seemed to me that the pleasures of wisdom were 

beyond all others. I felt myself master of life. — 

I was in Greece when a letter reached me recalling 
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really loth to return ; one cannot travel without suffer- 
ing hardships, and I remembered the comfort and 
quiet of Redwood pleasantly. I turned my face home- 
wards, after many days, with the desire of finding 


st. 

“Bat I was in a land of slow travel. It was months 
before I reached Redwood. 

Peace rested there—a beautiful power. The gar- 
den had grown into a wilderness of beauty, guided 
by the careful hand of the gardener whom I had left 
in charge. The old elms hung over me their 
dewy bowers, the birds darted down tho aisles of 
green, roses cast abroad their sweetness, and the foun- 
tains fell with a sound like faint hushing. 

My old housekeeper was ready to welcome me, and, 
though she had grown wrinkled and gray, her faith- 
ful face smiled on me warmly, and we fell instantly 
back to the old, friendly relationship. 

“You'll be having the young lady back now, 
ir?” 

“Yes, Miss Berthe must come home.” 

I had decided on that, but on nothing beyond that. 
I had not seen Berthe for six years. I was thirty- 
seven years of age, she was sixteen. I could not 
guess what might be her wishes, but I hoped she 
would be pretty and wish to live at Redwood. Yet 
I feared that a young girl would consider it a dull 
life. I wished I had a wife and a domestic circle 
within which to receive her. I began to distrust a 
little the wisdom of my choice in not marrying. 

But I sent for Berthe. My neighbours, the Brom- 
leys, were going to London, and would bring her 
back. 

I was reading in the library. I had not heard car- 
riage wheels, or any premonition of an arrival, when 
a light step sounded close beside my chair. 

“Mr. St. Alme,” 

I started up, looking at the grave young girl who 
stood there with steadfast eyes fixed on my face. 

“Tt must be Berthe,” I said. 

My surprise seemed to surprise her. 

“ You sent for me,” she said, 

“Yes, I sent for you, certainly, Are you glad to 
come home ?” 

Her magnetic fairy hand thrilled in mine; but I 
saw her lips quiver faintly instead of smiling. I 
felt abashed, she was so much a woman. 

I relieved her of her heavy travelling shawl and 
hat, and wheeled a chair for her to the open window. 

“T would have come for you myself,” I said, “ but 
I thought it would be more pleasant for you to find me 
athome,” - 

She gave me a silent, questioning glance which I 
did not understand. 

“ She does not like me,” I thought, with a pang. 

But I resolved to try to make her happy. I in- 
quired into her life ; I promised her all that I thought 
would please her. During the evening she played 
aud sang for me, executing both with great taste and 
sweetness, 

She was not as pretty as she had been as a child, 
but she had beautiful eyes, and she looked like Max. 
A certain peculiarity of contracting her brows when 
she smiled—which was very rarely—was his very 
own.. Her eyes were deep, clear, with a meaning 1 
could not read. Though very gentle in manner, her 
marked composure gave her a great dignity. 

She resembled in character no one I knew; she 
was not in the least like the girl tourists I had seen 
abroad, Ithought her very odd. She was, but I 
did not imagine that this was my own work. I did 
not understand what isolation from all human ties will 
effect in a warm and generous nature. I did not 
realize it, but she bad been neglected, and she had 
learned to do without love. 

She must have felt that I wished to be kind to her. 
Tordered books and pictures for her entertainment, 
and I bought a saddle horse that I might ride with 
her. Riding seemed to brighten in her an enthusiasm. 
She loved nature and animals. Almost her first act 
was to fraternize with the old hound Nap, who hence- 
forth constituted himself her bodyguard. 

My horse was a young creature of great beauty. 
Juno I called her. -Berthe would not mount her, 
preferring her own little dapple gray, yet regarding 
ber with great admiration. We rode every morning, 
directly after breakfast, and I had never enjoyed rides 
as I delighted in these. Perhaps it was because 
Berthe, animated with pleasure, lost something of her 
reserve, and perliaps because the exercise gave her a 
tich rose colour. I had an artist’s eye for beauty. 

~When we returned one morning we observed acar- 
hlage standing before the door. As we entered the 

hall @ servant informed me that a gentleman was 
Waiting to see me. 

* Do you know who it is, Tom?” 

‘No, sir; strange gentleman, sir.” 

_T repaired to the drawing-room, A man ina tra- 
Yelling dress of tweed, with his driving whip in his 
sand, stood examining a picture. His back was to- 
Wards me, but I saw that he was of middle age. 1 





observed too that he was not agentleman, but he had 
acertain polish gained by rubbing through the world. 

He addressed himself to me with confidence. He 
had come lately from the Continent. He had been the 
busband of Mrs. Deblois. He wished to see Berthe. 

“I understand that the young lady has been 
brought up without any communication with her 
mother, but blood is blood, Mr. St. Alme, and Mrs. 
Goldhurst left some jewels and also some laces, I 
think, that she wished given to her daughter. I have 
brought them in a package here, directed in her own 
hand.” 

I did not fancy the man or his errand, but I had no 
cause to be uncivil. I invited him to dine, had his 
horses put up, and sent a servant to tell Berthe that 
there was company to dinner. 

Farther conversation informed me that Max had 
left his wife in good circumstances, asI had gathered 
at the time of Berthe’s coming, as a child, to Red- 
wood. Mr. Goldhurst, I suspected, had married her 
for her money. She had left no other children. 

The gentleman mentioned was tall and muscular, 
with a sandy imperial and light-blue opaque eyes. 
He impressed me as being very secretive. 

Berthe came down wearing a certain loveliness 
of appearance that was occasional with her. She 
turned very pale when I told her who my visitor was. 

We went to dinner. Mr. Goldhurst proved, 
as I suspected, an uneducated man. He had been a 
merchant, had bet largely on the turf, and was agent 
for a titled sporting man. 

He had some wealth and seemed of an adven- 
turous turn. I cannot say that he was not agreeable. 
He told witty stories, as if he were thus in the habit 
of paying for his wine. It was his insensibility to 
my ceremonious espe his secure and easy man- 
ner in a house where he was barely tolerated, that so 
sharply annoyed me. Or was it that Berthe showed 
in him such an interest?” 

After dinner she spoke with me aside, eagerly, 

“ T would like to talk with Mr. Goldhurst.” 

“Certainly. You cansee him alone in the drawing- 
room.” 

I made a mistake there. I should not have sepa. 
rated myself frem what interested her, but the man 
was very distasteful to me, and I was secretly angry 
with her for being interested in him. 

What had her mother been to her, [ thought? I had 
never before seen that look of deep interest on her 
face, much as I had striven to produceit. How ex- 
cited and beautiful she had looked, how intently she 
had regarded him at dinner! 

Every moment that she remained alone in the draw- 
ing-room with Goldhurst increased my dissatisfac- 
tion. I sat in the library, trying to read, but the page 
stared me meaninglessly in the face while the thick 
beats of my heart increased. 

The afternoon wore away. At length I heard a 
step in the hall. It was Berthe’s. Shecame into the 
library, and turned her treasures out upon the table 
before me. She had been weeping. 

“See,” she said, “here is my mother’s wedding- 
ring—the one she married my father with. This 
necklace was hers, and these ear-jewels. She wore 
this lace.” : 

She unrolled the lace with a tender touch—not 
because it was costly, I divined, but that her mother 
had worn it. Then, with the tears ranning down 
her face, she laid before me a photograph of Julia 
Deblois. 

“It is very like her, Mr. Goldhurst says.” 

** Yes, it is like her,” I answered, for it was an ex- 
cellent counterpart of the pretty, selfish face, “ If 

you value these things I am very glad you have them, 
Berthe.” 

I was aware that I spoke coldly; I could not make 
my voice sound otherwise, for my heart was not 
in it.. I saw that she gave me a glance of re- 
proach as she went away. 

Henceforth a shadow clouded my heart. Berthe’s 
manner changed ; I fancied it grew cold towards me. 
The thought pierced my heart like a knife. Then 
I would think myself wrong ; but her preoccupation 
was unmistakeable. She spent much time alone— 
more with Mr. Goldhurst. 

He came often to Redwood. 
Berthe, and it was not unusual for him to depart 
without seeing me at all. 

I did not like this, but I could not see any occa- 
sion for interfering. I had no reason for thinking 
that Mr. Goldhurst was making love to Berthe, If I 
paused on the threshold to listen to their conversation, 
as they sat in the drawing-room, the gentleman was 
usually describing some locality abroad, or telling a 
story of her mother. 

He talked well, that I could not deny, and he in- 
terested Berthe more than I had ever seen her in- 
terested. I observed that to all descriptions of fa- 
mous places she would supplement the éager question 
— Was mamma with you?” or “Did mamma see 
it ?” I had never talked to Berthe of her mother. How 


He asked only for. 





could I? She had not been a true mother—or 
such a woman, in any respect, as I wished Berthe to 
imitate. 

But it was a source of great trouble to me. 
solved to take Berthe away from home. 

Procuring a chaperone for her in the person of a 
respected great-aunt of mine, we went to the seaside. 

It delighted me to see that Berthe was pleased. 
Without caring a straw forthe gay society, she en- 
joyed to the full the sea. 

To my surprise she was the most daring of bathers, 
learning to swim exceedingly well, and her lithe 
figure in its scarlet dress was unusually marked and 
admired. 

As we drove one day I said: 

“ Are you happy here, Berthe ?” 

“ Happy ?” she said, slowly. “I neveram happy.” 
I was astonished and unbelieving. I made her re- 
peat the words. 

“ Whatis it that you want, Berthe?” I asked, with 
a heavy heart. 

“ What I never can have,” she answered, with a 
smile that, in spite of her rose-bloom cheek, was deep 
and sad, 

She brushed a fleck of dust from my coat as if she 
had been my daughter, then gave me her glass aud 
bade me look at a distant yacht. 

The blue water and the white sails of the “ Sylvia” 
danced though my shimmering tears. What did my 
darling want that I could not give her? 

It was the next day that I heard two of the sport- 
ing young men of the town talking of a pair of in- 
comparable horses which had that day arrived. 

“Never was anything in these parts like’em,” said 
Bolton. 

“ They say they were bought for some nobleman,” 
said Colton. 

In the afternoon I saw the horses, two milk-white 
thoroughbreds. They wereelegantly harnessed toa 
handsome phaeton, and, to my surprise, driven by 
Goldhurst. He recognized me, and lifted his hat. 

I returned to our hotel, Begthe and Aunt Mar- 
garet were sitting at one of th® long French win- 
dows of our reception-room, 

“Mr. Goldhurst is here, Berthe,” I said. 

“Is he?” she returned, witha flash of interest. 

She had better have thrust a poignard through my 
heart than to have looked likethat. I was faint with 
pain. She loved him. I looked over at her iu 
silence. What right had I to interfere? She was 
the mistress of her own heart. 

The next morning she excused herself from driv- 
ing with me, and, while I was absent, Goldhurst 
came. He had left his card for me. I lit my cigar 
with it. 

He came again in the afternoon, and Berthe went 
to drive with him. I could not interfere. I had 
never assumed any authority over her, and what 
right had I to forbid it? 

{ knew nothing against Goldhurst’s character, 
whatever I may have instinctively believed ; but I 
determined t9 investigate his history. I hada right 
to prevent Berthe’s ruining herself. 

It added intensity to my pain to mark in her an 
added animation aud higher tone of spirits. 

“She is happy now,” I said to myself. ' 

I looked at Goldhurst with disdain, at Berthe with 
anger and passionate regret. How bitter was my 
heart, how sharp my disappointment, how dark my 
life! 

But I would not give up without astruggle. I wrote 
to make inquiries regarding Goldhurst, and I went to 
London on the same errand. ; 

Goldhurst had reported himself as staying ata 
respectable hotel in town. His name could not be 
found in the book of entry; be had never been there. 
At the start I detected a falsity. He seemed to be 
known chiefly to sportixg men and horse jockeys. 

I returned to Redwood, thoroughly roused. At the 
station a letter was handed me; it was from a friend 
in Liverpool, and read as follows: 

“My Dgar FsitLow,—I happen to bein possession 
of considerable information regarding the person you 
inquire of. He found it convenient to leave his lodg- 
ings in London last spring, his two wives not agree- 
ing to live on the Mormon plan. His financial 
operations also did not prove strictly in accordance 
with the queen’s law, but Lord L , with whom he 
maintains a sort of footing, finding him probably very 
useful, procured him some little sporting commission 
to relieve the exigency of his position, In short, my 
dear St, Alme, the fellow is a rascal, but asharp one 
enough to keep himself at large. Don’t have any- 
thing to do with him. In haste, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“* MornTIMER.” 

I was greatly excited and deeply grateful. I 
walked rapidly along the roads. Not having been 
expected, tne carriage had not come forme. ‘Thesun 
was setting; the dusky dells were full of shadow; the 
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air was redolent of dew and fragrance, ‘The sleepy 
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birds chirped in the heavy foliage of the trees. The 
sweet night seemed to whisper.a, promise to me.as I 
hastened home. 

I thought that.I wonld talk to. Berthe,:then sim- 
ply forbid Goldhurst my house. I,weuld tell her 
what he was; I would rid myself quietly of shim. 
How delicious was my relief as I ran lightly up the 
steps of Redwood. i 

Berthe was neither in the drawing-room mor 
library. It was long past the supperhour. L-en- 
countered a servant, and learned that:she had gone 
to drive with Mr. Goldhurst. 

“Itis the last time,” I said,.alond. 

The girl stared at me. 

“They've just gone, Mr. St. Alme. Yon niight, 
if you pleased, sir, send Tom after Miss Berthe to 
bring her back, ‘She'd be right glad to come ‘back, 
sir.” 

Had it come to that—my own servants compas- 
sionating me—or did I fancy it? 

“Tell Tom to saddle Juno. I will ride.after them 
myself,” I said. 

I would bring Berthe back. I-would make Gold- 
hurst understand that he was forbidden her ‘acquain- 
tance. And so much in earnest was I that I put a 
pistol in my pocket. 

Juno galloped lightly down theavenue. The sun 
had set, and the moon ‘was coming up. It was a 
splendid night ; but I took little beedof its. beauty, 
my mind was busy with my errand. 

‘The way was very quiet; no. living thing-was in 
sight. When I could see far forward on the road I 
yet descried nothing of the carriage. If they had “just 
gone,” as Jane said, they could not hawe. gone very 
far. I touched Juno with the spur; I should soon 
overtake them. The creature flew like air. 

I surmounted hill after hill, giving myself, seach 
time, the prospect of half a mile ahead, sometimes 
much more, but they were:not yet insight. Had I 
missed the road? No, they had taken thisroad, Tom 
said, and there had been no turning. 

Swiftly aud steadily Juno cantered on, Was:there 
no end to the unbroken silence of the gliding white 
road ? Where were they—those two winding through 
the lights and shadows of those lovely scenes? I re- 
membered how beautiful Berthe’s face ‘was by moon- 
light. 

‘Lhe thought stung me. I pricked my ‘horse: so 
sharply that she bounded in flight, then ‘tore ahead 
at a pace to which her former speed was nothing. I 
loved my horse, but L forgot tobe tender of ber that 
night. I loved Berthe more. 

As we dashed upa high bill I drew rein for.a:mo- 
ment, and, leaping Juno upon a high bauk, looked and 
listened. There was no sound, but far away, onva 
cross road, 1 saw a carriage audtwo white horses. 

Already more than five miles from :home, they, 
were going ifarther, I looked at my watch; it was 
ten o'clock. 

My blood’ boiled. I dashed down'the hill in pur- 
suit. Coward, scoundrel!—how dared jie place an 
innocent girl in such a position of impropriety? 
They were likely at any time to meet our neigh- 
peas And I thought that Berthe ought to know 

etter, 

** But they shall stop soon,” I vowed.as my iwearied 
horse bounded swiftly over the hard road. 

Suddenly I turned her headito a-wall. I would 
go across thetfieldsand cut them off. ‘She leapt it vio 
leutly, nearly unseating me, and still bounded on. 

The meadows undulatedsmoothly, As»ve swept 
on the balmy night wind sang in my ears, Juno 
jumped another wall, and, coming toa halt, we waited 
ahead of them. 

I swayed in my seat with the great shocks of my 
horse’s heart, but my eyes were tixed upon the :ad- 
vancing carriage. ‘he white manes of the animals 
were tossing in the wind. 

Goldhurst was driving them very fast, and I could 
see Berthe’s face, pure in the moonlight, and the bil- 
lowy whiteness of herdress. 1 lifted my :hand as 
they approached. 

“Stop!” I called, 

A startled cry from Berthe—an insolent glance 
from Goldhurst’s pale eyes—they had whirled on. 

*“ Stop !” [ repeated. 

I saw Goldhurst lean forward and snatch the whip 
from its socket, Iheard him lash the horses; their 
already great speed increased; they were running 
away trom me. 

For a moment my brain reeled. Then my anger, 
flashing in my eyes, seemed to strew all the air with 
sparks. I did not realize how I looked and saw 
where I could head them off. I hardly remember 
Wheeling and dashing across the space they were 
rounding—but ina moment I awaited them again, 
and, drawing my pistol, shot the nearest horse dead. 

With a ery he leapt into.the air, then tumbled head- 
long, dragging his compauion with him, and the car- 
riage was overturned. 


for her. 


sher downcast face? She sat as iffrosen.:: Assum- 


lifeless—the dther struggled faintly inthe harness. 
Goldharst too-was injurediand blesiting. I went to 
the spot where Berthe lay, forshe had been thrown 
out, and raised her. I carried her to the brook atthe 
side of the road,and:wasled'the dest from her face. 
I did not-know whether she-was living or:not. © 

At length sheopened her eyes; aud.1 ssw conscious- 
ness dawn duto*them. ‘I releaseti:her, and let her sit 
upon the bank. 

Then I went to:the carriage. Goldburst/had fallen 
beneath it. With some difficulty Ldragged lim out. 


injured, 

‘No my greatisatisfaction I heard :a carriage xap- 
proachiag. | Ite voive \inquived ‘what had 
happened. I stated the:case. 

“ Phis man was veloping with mycward. I:shot 
one of his ‘horses, the carriage was ‘overturned, and 
heis hurt. I:domot feelresponsible foreither him 
or his injuries, but if you will take Lim into your 
carriage and turn back to the hotel at the village I 
will send # physician to him.” 

The two men got out and»took iim isto: their 
vehicle. After they had:driven away I anbarnessed 
the living horse,. getting im ‘upon his feet:for the 
:purpose—took the pole out of the carriage, and at 
some disadvantage harnessed Juno ‘to the :phaeton 
and turned her head towards:home. Without speak- 
ing to Berthe I assisted “her ‘tothe cushions, and, 
silently, we returned to Redwood. ‘I:stepped on the 
way only to call at the house of wdoctor and send 
him to the-village. 

During that drive I did not tarn my eyes/once 
upon Berthe’s face. A gigantic indiguation fought 
within me, yet I :felt:that I loved vher. Qvery 
‘atom of ber body.and'soul was dear tome, ‘Shesat 
crushed and silent. I felt her shrinking from-me. 
It anade:my heart ache; «yet, df: I had opened any 
lips, I should have thundered such denunciations of 
her ingratitude that she would have belisved Ihated 
her. When we-reached the terrace, aud I liftdd’ her 
from the carriage, she raised -her eyes:silently. As 
they rested on my white, set face sbe gave ailittle 
cry and vanished into the house. 

I went to my chamber, but I could not sleep. A 
thousand darts seemed rankling inany heart. \Which- 
ever way I turned for relief, l yet:thought of Berthe. 
Her face, in all its guises, | saw distinctly :in the 
dark. -She:had: not ‘trusted ; she had .avoided—de- 
ceived me. I, who loved her with all loves fused 
into one, the very core of my heart Ler shrine—I had 
been cheated by her. I melted at last and wept like 
a child. ? 

I breakfasted in:my library. I svas not:ready ‘to 
see Berthe: until later:in:theiday. AtJength Isent 


It wrung my heart toseeherexhausted with aveep- 
ing—trembling and fearing me. ‘She took she seat I 
gave her, never lifting ber eyes to my'fuce. 

I went. back ‘and.seated myself -again at: ovy sweit- 
ing-table. 

“You wish to leaveme, Berthe,”’ I said, quietly. 
*T will mot blame you for that, only 1 will-make 
separation easier.. L:will go abroad .again,.and you 
can stay at Redwood.” 

Did | faney it, or didva look of terror come over 


ing that this arrangement was satidfactory tovher, I 
passed on, 

“1 wish for your happiness, Berthe. Do you:desize 
to marry Mr. Goldhurst ?’’ 

She shuddered. I waited for her to speak, but 
she did not. 

“I wish yon would ‘treat me with confidence 
enough to tell me, Berthe. I wish to know for your 
own sake.” 

She wrung her:hands. 

“ Do. not—do nat. turtare meso'!’’ she:cried. . 

I saw that she was acutely suffering. 

“Oh, Berthe!” 1 groaned. 

The next instant she had flung herself at my feet, 
her face. bowed to the very floor. Such vivleut sobs 
shook her that I was territied. 

“ Berthe,” I said, “do mot be so distressed. 1 
cannot bear it. It hurts me worst.of.alit6 see you 
suffer.” . 

“ Oh, shut momp, starve me, kill me, only do: not 
leave me,” she sobbed. ; 

I thought I could not have: leard avight. 

“Sit here by my side and talk with ane,” I said, 
raising her. “Give me your hand. You-have no 
reason to fear me, Bertie. I only want to kuow your 
desives—how to make you happy, siuce 1 have failed 
before.” 

But my caresses seemed to stiug her; she pushed 
me off, and started to her feet. 

“If you had only loved me.a little!” she cried. 
“ What. do you think Lammade. of? No one ever 
loved me—ever, ever! My mother—she-did notlove 
me, but she might have df she had lived. I have 





One of the horses lay 


I sprang to the ground. 


He was in great distress, and I saw was internally) 


will not ask forit now—I will be satisfied with Tou 
charity, your ‘kiudness; only do ‘not leave me herg 
alone. I shalldie!” 

I was too.amazed ‘to speak. 

“T never loved Mr. Goldlurst, but he said he loved 
me. No one ever said it before. Tigavetiim & powy 
over me. Oh, you do not ‘know, ‘you'cannot Under. 
stand—a man self-centred, cold, and inteHettual, lik, 
you-—what I have suffered daring the long vacations, 
when I was:a child at-achool,,audno home to receiy, 
me! {he other girls, happy, talked of their par 
brothers,and-sisters, their sweet lrome life, from whic, 
they weturned:so happy -and-vonfident! I cannot x, 
member when my heart did motache. At length yoy 
sentiforme, Oh, how I hopediyou would love me, 
little, only-adittle! But your faee was like mar), 
in itscold surprise. I was‘not what you-expected— 
or you expected and desired nothing. You were kinj 
‘to me, but you were’kind to everyone. Do-you think 
I do not know the difference between ilove and kind. 
ness ? But to be dear to some one—auy one! I woul) 
marry:a beggar who loved me, aud {follow him to ths 
ends of ‘thesearth !". 

“ Berthe—~” 

“ Hush, hear the rest. I was not-eloping-with Mr, 
Goldhurst last night ; orjif’ 1 was,.I did not know 
it. He cameto drive with me for the lest time—jo 
said he: was going abroad, Avid as we drove he asked 
me'to go’with bim as his wife.” 

I shuddered at these words, and she, seeming wea- 
ried in her recital, sank into an arm-chair before me, 

“I did wot want tomarry him, but it gave mes 
pang to think he was going away. He said that he 
loved me; it bewildered me, sombhow ; I 'thir.k that 
I promised.” 

She seemed to'reedilect with an-effurt. 

“ When you came, on Juno, I erivd out for him ty 
stop. He whipped the horses; he uttered horrible 
oaths; I:never heard anything before like them. | 
knew that he was running away with me, but I was 
helpless.” 

* Poor child!” 

“And then—oh, then!—you. would ‘not »speak to 
me!’ 

She buvied her face in ‘her ‘hands. I found my 
senses then, and my voice. 

“ Berthe," I-said, “as Heaven ‘hears me, Ttove you 
I have not ‘understood you, but I-have loved you day 
by day, purely, tenderly. Gall ‘me what you ‘like— 
your father, your brother, your lover—no word will 
express my undying affection foryou. Tu, these last 
twelve hours I have suffered untold anguish; yet 
you know, Berthe, I have not been unkind when you 
seemed so. I would have done anything you required 
to secure your happiness. Dear as myhome has 
grown to me, I was prepared to become again a 
wanderer if so your pease wouki be ‘secured. Now 
it shall‘be as‘yon say. Berthe,:do we separate or re- 
unain for ever;together?”’ 

She stretched out her beautiful arms. 

“Oh, keep'me!” ‘shesobbad. 

The joy was worth tlie pain, and by-and-bye I 
made my revelation, that ‘happiness was as new to 
ame:as ‘to her. 

In: my content I -eould even forgive Goldhurst, 
though I was satisfied that his intentions‘ had been 
most villaneus. I went'to see him, and‘found hima 
great sufferer. Helwy ill at ‘the village tavern for 
over'® month. Meanwhile I supplied-bim with need- 
‘ful attendants, and, at Jength, on his recovery, re- 
-oeived-his ‘covfession sand “repentaues in good part. 
He went abroad, and I neversaw' him again. 
Berthe was ill forseveral weeks wfter her painful 
‘experience, butas soon as she was strong again we 
were quietly married. We made no weddiug tour. 
‘All we wanted was the right to live for each other, 
and to be happy. 

Now the world seems beautiful just for us. ‘The 
robins ‘sing, the roses blossom, the breezes blow at 
Redwood, and we are at-peace with its or x 








FACETIA. 

A MARRIAGE is puldished;in:the Buffalo papers to 
which axe affixed the words, “No icards, mo non- 
seuse.” 

PracricaL Commextary.—They had a coucert 
in Salem recently in aidsof the Society for the 
Prevention of Oruelty to Animals, and thirty-seven 
persons rede at oue time ina car drawn by only ove 
horse, to attend it. 

A YOUNG POSITIVIST. 
Parson: “ What's a miracle?” 
Boy: “ Dunno.” : 
Parson: “ Well, if the sun were to: sliine in the 
middle of the night, what-would you say it was?” 
Boy: *’The moon.” 
Parson: * But if you-were told it was the sua, 
swhat would you say it-was?” 





been so. Lungryifor little natural affection! . Bat I, 
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Boy: “ A lie.” 

Parson: “I don't tell lies. Suppose J told you it 
was the sun; what would you say’ then?” 

Boy: “ That yer wasn’t, sober!”—Punch. 

Carats AND CarBon.—Among thediamonds lately 
found in the South African diggings there is said’ to 
have been one of as many as 154 carats. Ortho- 
graphy apart, this statement harmonizes with the 
supposition that the diamondiis of vegetable origin. 
—Punch. 

A Mrvor Cannon.—The new 35-ton gun, or 700- 
pounder, is called The Woolwieh Infant. - Sweet 
innocent! ‘Let us hope that affairs‘may allow it ‘long 
toremain such. Isthe Woolwich Infant supposed to 
be a boy ora girl? If a. boy, .it..must..be.admitted 


that there was never yet ‘before such @-son «of. 


gun —Punch. 

UszruL AND REcREATIVE.—It was said that, in 
the town of Boston, the girls had. made an improve- 
ment in ironing, which beat the steam-~engine on 
common roads all hollow. They spread out.all the 
clothes on‘a ;smooth platform, and fastened hot flat- 
jrons to their feet, aud skated over'them. ‘This «was 
combining the recreative with the useful and orna- 
mental. : 

PROBLEM For THE Port LaurEate.—Theknights 
of King Arthur’s Round Table of course ‘formed -a 
circle when they sat rcund it. Tournements in 
general used-to come off in lists ; ‘but can the author 
of “The Last “Tournament” inform a spiritualist 
whether, in a séance of Arthur's knights: at. table, 
there was ever any table.-tilting ?——Punoh. 

Buss.—At ‘a late wedding ‘in Indiana the bride 
and bridegroom and sixteen of the guests ‘were deaf 
anddumb. The sixteen.guests should have paired 
off too, and then the whole lot might: have.come to 
England to contest for the Dunmow’ Flitch. Fancy 
nine married couples, who had never once ‘had words 
with each other.—Fun. 

COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 

Squire (who interests himself with the moral and 
material condition of his peasantry): “' Huilo, 
Woodruff! what an eye you've got! How did you 
get that?” 

Labowrer: “ Oh, it’s:mawthin’ partic'larpsir. ‘Last 
night—at the ‘White Art,’ sir. But—(en eatenua- 
tion) —Chrishmash. ‘time, sir—~on’y once. « year !”— 
Punch. 

ScimNCE FoR THE SEASON.—Sir Charles Lyell, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, is 
credited with the saying that there ere thnee things 
necessary for a geologist: the first is to-travel; the 
second is to travel; and the third, also, is to ‘travel, 
This seems to:mean that your geologist must! travel, 
travel, travel over'the face of the earth in order tobe 
enabled to explore its‘interior. The earth:is round ; so 
is your plum-puddiug: the earth has a crust; so has 
your mince-pie. Happily, conditions like.those need- 
ful for the -exploratien of the earth donot delay 
analogous researches.—Punch. 

RauLway Rerorm.—At a meeting of ‘railway di- 
rectors, which will probably be ‘held in the middle of 
next week, it will be resolved, in order to'increase the 
safety of the public, that no pointsman, guard or engine- 
driver, shall ever be on duty much more thansix- and- 
forty hours at a stretch ; and that every such servant 
shall always,-when on duty; de-atlowed-at least four 
minutes, no less than three times daily, for enjoyment 
of his meals. With the like view of seourity, it will 
also be resolved that porters shall-on branch lines be 
required to act as pointsmen, signalmen, and ticket- 
clerks, and that due and timely notice of the changes 
in the time-bills shall.ou no aecount. be furnished to 
the drivers of goods trains: — 

TWELFTH "NIGRT. 

The closing’night of the Christmas ‘season ‘is ob- 
served by every nation in Burepe, except Switzer- 
land, in which country the republican form of Go- 
Vernment introduced by W. ‘Pell (the first’ President) 
Prevents the recognition ‘of-kings and queens. 

Throughout England, particularly in those rural 
districts where the study of physics is yet in its in- 
faney, great importance is attached to the-weather.on 
Twelfth Day. The occurrence of-rain, or wind, or 
sleet, or snow, or hail, or the appearance of the 
Aurora Borealis over the roofs of the Bank of Eug- 
laud is considered a most favourable augury, and in 
Some counties determines the day on which thesow- 
ng of the spring wheat commences. But the 
slightest indication of the zodiacal light is dreaded 
’sa sure forerunner of the turnip-fly, and the con- 
nection of a parhelion with protracted drought is es- 


‘ablished by along series of observations, reaching 


4s far baek as the Reformati: ». 

m Most lawyers are of opinion that under the provi- 
"ous of an old Act of Parliament, still unrepealed, 
it is illegal to solicit a Christmas box after twelve 
clock on the 6th of January. 

If Twelfth Night falis on a Sunday, the harvest 
Will be late; if on a Monday, the back door should 





be carefully looked to on the long evenings; ‘if on a 
Tuesday, pilchards will be caught in enormous-quan- 
tities ; if on a Wednesday, the silkworms will suffer ; 
if on «Thursday; there will be uo skating ..on the 
Serpentine during the rest\of the year; if on-a Pri- 
‘day, the apple crop will be a failure; and if ona 


“Saturday (as this year), you should on no-account 


‘have your hair cut-by a red-haired man who squints 
and thas relations in the. colonies. The sceptic and 
the latitudinarian may smile superciliously at these 
predictions, but they have been verified by inquiries 
conducted at centres‘as wide apart as Bary St. Dd- 
munds, Rotherham, Dawlish, Rickuansworth, Kir- 
eudbright, and Cape Clear.—Punch. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT ‘STA, 


THe holly bough is gleaming 

With dark and prickly sheen, 
The mistletoe betraying 

Its tender white;and,green ; 
‘The Christmas tree, like fairy, 

Holds strange, mysterious gifts; 
‘And though the snow be lying 

In deep and treacherous drifts, 
Our English hearts.are warming 

Beneath their festive mirth, 
For ’tis the blessed season 

When good-will-came on earth. 
The season stirs our nature 

In many mystic ways, 
High tides of feeling rising 

At thoughts of other days ; 

But while the bowl is brimming, 
And when the feast is spread, 
And when dear friends are meeting 

And happy tears are shed, 
I claim to be remembered 
With cheers of three times three 
The Buglish hearts that muster 
On Christmas Eve at Sea ! 


Where now ’tis chilly noontide, 
Or balmy tropic nizht, 
Or where the sun is beaming 
In dancing lines of light,; 
Wherever floats our banner, 
As if a,path to cleave, 
Be sure our English brothers 
Itemember Christmas Eve, 
And think of all the friendships 
Which absence shall uot. chill, 
And household deep.effections 
More near the heart’s.core still? 


Our soldiers-and our sxilors, 
Who hold in England's name 
‘The mightiest realm-Jom ‘pion 
Which only she ean claims 
The brave adventurers swarming 
From out the parent hive, 
Who seek with hum of labour 
To do, to dare, and strive, 
‘And 'mid their-toil to-waken 
The wilds to English speeth, 
And glory in the future 
“Pheirsons may haply-reach'? 


And women weak, who bravely— 
Some earnest hope at stake— 
At call of love or duty 
The ocean pathway take; 
Oh! sweet the spirit fancy 
That all iu thought are near! 
We feel their unsecn presence 
Their voices almost hear, 
While fondly we remember, 
With cheers of three times three, 
The English hearts who muster 
On Obristmas Eve at Sea! 





GEMS. 


Ir is not easy to love those we do.not esteem. 

Zeno, of all virtues, made bis choice of silence. 

Wrrnovr danger, danger cannot be surmounted. 

So slow does laziness travel that poverty soon 
overtakes it. 

Tue sunshine of good temper pavetrates the 
gloomiest shades; beneath its cheering rays the 
miserable may bask, and forget all their misery. 

‘T'neee Kinps or Praise.—There are three kinds 
of —praise—that which we yield, that which we lend, 
and that which we pay. We yield it to the power- 
ful from fear,-we lend ‘it to the weak from interest, 
aud we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 





Srare or TRADE IN Paris.—“ Things are bad,” 
said a tradesman of the Chaussée d’Antin to an 
English customer. “ Why, sir, in 1869, I used to 





take 6,000 francs a.day. Yesterday I took 50 francs ; 
and to-day, and “it* is now five o'clock in the after. 
noon, you are my first customer.” This is a picture 
that speaks of the real condition of things in Paris 
more powerfully thana volume.of comment. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue Russian Way or Dressine CucuMBERS:— 
The cucumber is sliced in the usual way. A few 
celery leaves must be previously chopped ‘very fine, 
and mixed with 2 good ‘quantity of the best oil, suffi- 
cient vinegar, pepper, and salt being added to give 
it the proper piquancy. This mode of dressing cu- 
cumber makes an agreeable change in summer ‘to 
many palates. As ‘the flavour of cclory is ‘very 
powerful, proper caution ‘is requisite. 

Roast VEAL.—Season a breast of veal with pepper 
and salt ; secure the sweetbread firmly in its place, 
flour the«meat and roastit slowly before a moderate 
fixeforaboutfonr hours ; it shouldbe of a fine brown, 
but not dry ; basteit-with butter. When done put the 
gravy in a stewpan,.add.a piece of butter rolled in 
browned ‘flour, and if there should not be quito 
enough gravy add a little-more water, with pepper 
and galt tothe taste. The gravy should be brown. 








STATISTICS. 

_ANCIENT RAtes oF Army Payi—At-tho present 
time, when the mess expenses of’ ‘the army are the 
subject. of consileration, it is interesting to refer to 
the following table of “ rates for the entertainment 
of the officers appointed for the Service in the year 
1588 :—The Lievtenant-General of the Army, per 
day, 6/.; halberdiers, 11..10s,; the marshal of the 
field, 20. ; halberdiers, 15s. ; the, provost-marshal, 
133..4d.; the jailer, 1s. 8d.; eight tipstaves (8d. 
each), 5s. 4d. ; ten halberdiers at ditto, 6s.'8d.; the 
Captain-General of the: Lances;\per day, 11. ; lieu- 
tenant, 10s.; guidon, 1s. 6d.; trumpet, 1s. 6d: ; 
clerk, 1s. 6d.; surgeon, 1s. 6d.; ten halberdiers, at 
8d. each, 6s. 8d.; the colonel of the footmen, per 
day, 2/.; lieutenant, 10s,; serjoant-major, 10s.; four 
corporals. of. the field, .at4s,.each, 16s. ; ten halber- 
diers, at 8d, ench, 6s.'8d.; the treasurer-at-war, per 


~day, 6s..8d.; four clerks, at ‘2s. each, 8s.; ten hal- 


berdiers, at 8d. each, 6s. 8d.; the master of the ord- 
nance, per day, 10s.; lieutenant, 6s. 8d.; inferior 
officers-of the.ordnance, per day (not stated) ; ten 
halberdiers,at (not 's ); the muster-master, per 
day, Gs. 8d. ; four clerks, .at:2s. each, 8s.; the com- 
missary'of the victuals; per day,'6s. 8.1. ; one clerk, 
2s.; the trenchmaster, per day, 6s. 8. ; the master 
of the carriages, per‘day, 4s.; master cart-takers, 


‘the piece, per. day (not; stated); four clerks, at the 


piece (not: stated) ; ter«master, per day, 
10s. ; six farriers, at the piece (not stated); the 
scont-master, per day,’6s.8d.;° two light-horse, at 
4s,4d. each, 2s. 8d. ; ‘the judge-general, per day, 


2s, 8d. ; the entertainmert of the officers of the regi- 


ment, the colonel being.a nobleman, 1/.; he being.a 
knight or mobleman’s ison, 13s. 4d.;; lieutenant- 
colonel, per day.,'6s."’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is said that an export duty on French wines 


‘shipped for England will be charged henceforth. 


Farewell Gladstone claret, and  ¢vina porter! 
Tne-dames de la halle sent the Empress of Bradzi? 


+a splendid bouquet, composed of white camelias. 





Her Majesty resp jing 2,000 francs 

Bismarck wil) not allow: his troups to receive ‘the 
paper money of France, "They must be paid in gold 
and silver. 

CENTENARIANS.—At Perran well, Cornwall,.a Miss 
Jenny Tiddy died the dther day at the age of 100 
years and nine months. The old ‘woman stated 
‘that she had never known a day's illness until the 
Saturday before her death. An inhabitant of Cum- 
nor, Berks;named Betty Cooper, celebrated her 102ud 
birthday lately, when the village -bells were rung in 
celebration of the event. 

EX?RAORDINARY Discovery OF A’RiNG.—On the 
28th of Nevember: last the “Mary Ann,” fishing- 
smack, of Colchester, reports that the carcass of a 


bullock was picked up in the Swin, nearthe Spitway 


buoy, supposed to have been thrown overboard from 
one of the London cattle boats a few days previously. 
The carcass was opened for the purpose of getting a 
little fat for the rigging, and the crew were in the act 
of throwing it overboard again when a old ring fell 
from the paunch, marked “Johanna Ulbers, 1869.” 
The ring was transmitted to the Board of Trade 
authorities, in whose custody it remains, aud they will 
eventually adjudicate as to whom the ornament be- 
longs, If theownerean be found, it will, asa matter 
of conrac, be his, subject to tge claim of salvage, 
which is one: third of the value. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Booxs Receivep.—The beautiful lines, “ Christmas 
Eve at Sea,” in the preceding page, from Mrs. New- 
ton Crosland’s ‘* Diamond Wedding,” published by Houl- 
ston and Sons, 63, Paternoster Row, will, at this season, 
find an echo in many hearts. 

I. R.—The recent sale of the Imperial wines and spirits 
in Paris produced a total of 370,000f. 

Revupen.—Handwriting very good. Your lines are 
pretty, and, considering they are the result of your first 
attempt, they entitle you to commendation. 

ConservaTive.—Yes. From 1840 to 1860 Parliament 
always met on an éarlier day in the new year than the 
date fixed for 1872—viz., the 6th of February. 

H. J.—Lord Ellenborough enjoyed for many years a 

nsion of 7,700l. per annum in‘Gonsideration of his hav- 
ing held the abolished office of Chief Clerk of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

D. O. F.—Perfectly clean the ivory from‘grease or dirt, 
soak for a few minutes in water slightly acidulated with 
aquafortis, then dye in an infusion of cochine.l in liquor 
of ammonia, and you will achieve the desirable result of 
imparting a red dye to your ivory. 

A Constant Rsaper.—At Cartmel, in Lancashire, the 
old parish umbrella is still preserved in the vestry of the 
priory church. It is made of leather, opensand shuts 
on a metal frame, and is about the size of alarge car- 
riage umbrella. Charges for mending it occur in the 
churchwarden’s accounts at various times in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

R. P.--The total amount raised by direct and indirect 
Local Taxation reckoned for the United Kingdom may 
be estimated at sixteen shillings a head of tke entire 
population if equally divided, but four-fifths of the 
amount are raised in England and Wales; the amounts 
coutributed by the three countries being, England and 
‘Wales, 20,550,0001.; Scotland, 2,000,0001.; and Ireland, 
2,567,0001. Adding the Local to the General Taxation of 
the Kingdom, the average for each individual is raised to 
3. 1s. a head. 

A Susscriper.—After long research a test for sewage 
has been discovered, in which any person can test his 
water supply. About ten grains of pure white sugar are 
mixed with ten ounces of the water to be tested, and 
placed in a tall glass. This is then exposed to light. In 
a few hours, if sewage or other organic impurities are 
pas. the liquid will become turbid, and a fungus will 

orm, branching off in all directions. This simple test 
of impurity is well worthy of the attention of every house- 
hold, for nothing is more dangerous to health than impure 
water. 

Ccuriovs.—From the most careful observations it is 
estimated that one half of the human family, taking the 
whole world, die before they reach the age of fourteen 
years, and of this proportion something like one half in 
our large towns die before they reach ten years old. In 
some towns upwards of 50 per cent. of children die under 
one year old. On careful analysis it has been found that 
by far the greater proportion of this fatality arises from 
preventable causes—that is, from diseases owing to ne- 
glect of proper rules respecting food, air, clothing, and 
sanitary arrangements generally. 

Lizziz.—For dyeing scarlet use magenta and yellow 
aniline dyes mixed, or the’ following cochineal and tin 
baths :—Ilst. Dissolve l4oz. of cream of tartar in water, 
quant. suff, boil in a block tin vessel, when dissolved 
add solution of tin (made by dissolving 20z. grain tin in 
a mixture of 1b. each of nitric acid and water, and 1}oz. 
of sal ammoniac) 140z., boil for three minutes, then boil 
‘the cloth for two hours, drain it, and let cool. 2nd. Boil 
40z. cream of tartar in water quant. suff., add loz. pow- 
dered cochineal, boil for five minutes, add loz. solution 
of tin, then dye the goods as quickly as possible. The 
‘quantities given are for 14lb. of woollen felt or cloth. 

A. R.—F rom being in the Exhibition of Paris in 1867 
the Krupp Gun was transferred to the field of battle by 
the Germans in 1570. It was nominally a 1,000-pounder, 
but was constructed to project a1,212-pound shot, or a 
Shell of 1,080 pounds. Its bore is 14 inches, and the 

length 17 feet. It took sixteen months, night and day, 
to make, and cost 15,7501. Krupp's works at Essen cover 
450 acres of ground, and employ 8,000 men. ‘hey in- 
clude 112 smelting and other furnaces, 195 steam en- 
zines, 49 steam hammers, 110 smiths’ forges, and 318 
athes. Krupp can produce 9-inch guns at the rate of 
one per day. 

A Woxxine May.—The subject was recently discussed 
at a meeting held at Cannon Street Hotel, convened for 
the purpose of considering the question of our reserve 
food supplies in the colonies, and to promote the popu- 
larization of tinned Australian meats, It was then men- 





tioned that in the Australian and New Zealand colonies 
there are at the present time about 60,000,000 sheep and 
5,80u,000 cattle. It is calculated that one-fourth of this 
enormous aggregate should be available annually as sur- 
plus stock, to be slain for food. This, at 50lb. weight yen 
sheep, and 7001. per bullock, would’ give about 750, 
tons weight of animalfood, If this were dis of in 
England at 6d. pound it would mp wong a trade of 
nearly 42,000,001. Yet, fabulous as these figures may 
seem, this vast supply would only represent about one 
pound of meat per head per week for the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

Grores.—In your endeavour to re aove ink from pa 
you should be cautious in the application of ve 
acids. Muriatic, sulphuric, citric, and oxalic acid (salt 
of sorrel is frequent} Jed) have all been tried, 
but neither of them has been found so innocuous or 
thoroughly effective in its action upon ordinary inks as 
a strong solution of chloride of lime. This should be ob- 
tained in small quantities (aay an ounce) at a time, 
freshly made, and be kept in a well-stoppered bottle, 
round which dark-colou: paper should be pasted to ex- 
clude light. When used the stopper should not be 
taken out, but sufficiently removed to allow a drop or 
two to fall on the spot where required. A few seconds 
will suffice if the ink is fresh, but if it has permeated the 
paper to any extent two or three successive applications 
may be necessary, each previous application to be care- 
fully taken up with blotting-paper. The solution should 
be liberally applied, and flooded (not rubbed) on the 
part. 





THE HUSBAND'S CONFESSION; 


You told me not till we were wed 
How deep is woman’s love ; 

Your heart was folded in your breast 
Like, in its nest, the dove ; 

And though your eyes were ever bright, 
Your lips sweet as a rose, 

I knew not till our wedding-day 
How strong affection grows. 


We whispered love on summer eves, 
And in the winter time ; 

Our lives flowed smoothly, sweetly on, 
Like rene and perfect rhyme ; 

We pledged our faith when autumn came 
Crowned with her golden sheaves, 

And plighted vows anew when spring 
To being ’woke the leaves. 


Kind words were ever on your lips, 
Like beauty on a rose ; 

In trouble's long and darksome hour 
They brought me sweet repose. 

In love your hand passed o’er my brow, 
And banished all my care, 

And tears of goodness from your eyes 
O’erwhelmed my deep despair. 


Now we are wed, and in our hearts 
Love's flowers ripe have grown; 
No longer im the path of fate 
We walk apart, alone ; 
The tie that makes our two hearts one 
Can never severe i be; 
One common hope is ours, one joy, 
One common destiny. Cc. D. 


G. A. T.—In all about seven hundred comets have been 
observed. Of these only the more brilliant possess tails. 
But nearly all comets show, during their approach to the 
sun, a certain lengthening of their figure corresponding 
to the change which in the case of larger comets pre- 
cedes the formation of a tail; so that a tail may be con- 
sidered the natural appendage of a comet, but varying 
according to special conditions requisite for its produc- 
tion. In all cases where a tail appears it is evident as 
being the extension of part of the head known as the 
coma or hair, that is, the fainter light surrounding the 
nucleus of the comet, and no comet has been observed 
without showing a coma during one or other period of its 
existence. 

Aporuvs, twenty-one, tall, fair, and gentlemanly. Re. 
spondent must be pretty, and ladylike. 

Feiix W., twenty-seven, dark, good looking, and fond 
of home. 

Lean, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., pretty, lively, and amiable. 
Respondent must be respectable. 

Munntb, tall, dark hair and eyes, well. educated, and 
affectionate. 

CHAMELEON, twenty-one, an engineer, and with good 
prospects. 

Dazziz, twenty, fair, anda clerk in a lawyer's office. 
Respondent must be dark, young, and pretty. 

Diasy, eighteen, tall, fair, and hand Respondent 
must be about the same age. 

Mereor, twenty-two, 5ft 4in., light hair, domesticated, 
and respectable. Respondent must be tweuty, and good 
looking. 

ARTHUR, nineteen, medium height, fair, has a small in- 
come, but good expectations. Would like a dark young 





y: 

Netty W., just on eighteen, tall, thin, fair hair, dark 
eyes, pretty, good tempered, has plenty of spirit, and 
fond of home. 

Mantua, twenty-four, a brunette, tall, graceful, and 
can play aud sing. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
a tradesman. 

Manearet Rarmonp, nineteen, 5ft. Zin, fair hair, blue 
eyes, and loving. Mespondent must be tall, dark, and a 
clerk. 

Rosse, twenty-two, 5ft. Sin., light hair and mo black 
curly whiskers, good looking, aud has a manly appear- 
ance. Respondent must understand housekeeping. 

Exuma P., nineteen, tall, a blonde, rather pretty, lively, 
thoroughly domesticated, but has no money. Kespou- 
dent mist be tall, dark, steady, and respectable. 

Emiry and Marm.—* Emily,” nineteen, black hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home, and would make a good wife. 
Respondent must be tall, fair, of a kind and loving dis- 
position, and a mechanic, “ Maria,” eighteen, brown 








curly hair, blue eyes, lively disposition, fond of dancing 
and will have 1001. on her wedding-day. Respondex 
must be tall, dark, good looking, steady, and have som, 
money. 

CxianiBeL, thirty-five, short, dark hair,and dark gry 
yes, Respondent must be short, stout, and good loo. 


ng. 

LavuGuine Jonnyy, eighteen, fond of and dane. 
ing, industrious, and good tempered. ° like ra, 
spondent to be same age. 

C. D., twenty-three, lively disposition, fond of music, 
nant looking. ne must be fair, good ten. 
pe’ fond of home, not more thau eighteen. 

Carram, thirty, 5ft. 9in., dark, thin, handsome, with 


hiek +. 
a) 


2 + is tired of 
le blessedness, and would like to meet with a loving 





Mowrrevor, twenty-five, a widower, light blue ey 
auburn hair, steady, industrious, and a member of the 
Church of England. Would like respondent to be sey. 
sible, affectionate, and a Protestant. 

Axsina, twenty-six, tall, dark, handsome, an Italia, 
is a Protestant, and a tradesman. Respondent must be 
oe looking, about the same age, and have good expe. 

ons. 

Coun C., twenty, tall, fair hair and eyes, well built, 
a mre Lined Le ndent ages be fair, 

re’ mes’ ‘ond of music, and a co 
lass pera Ly ° ditead 


An Inisuman, thirty-two, 5ft. 8in., with moustache 
and whiskers, an income of about 2001, Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, fair, amiable, aud very do. 
mesticated. 

Harry D., twenty-two, short, dark eyes, fair con. 
plexion, well educated, fond of music and the drama, but 
_— to the comforts of home. Responden' 

, not too tall, and intelligent. 

W. M., tall, slim, fair, dark hair and eyes, and consi. 
dered handsome by his friends. Respondent must be 
moderately good looking, domestica‘ and possess 4 
little money. 

Lizzie N., twenty-one, short, inclined to be stout, dark, 
a good cook and housekeeper, a tendency to be frolicsome, 
and has no money, but would be true and constant. Re 

dent must be hand 
Hvueu Brown, nineteen, medium height, florid com- 
lexion, cap speak French, is a tolerable musician, and 
as a slight knowledge of chemistry. Respondent must 
be fair, intelligent, fond of home, and of a cheerful dis 
position. 

Rosg and Apa,—“ Rose,” fair, dark eyes, brown hair, 
—~ pretty, and good tempered, Respondent must be 
dark, and a tradesman, ‘“ Ada,” fair, blue eyes, dark 
hair, and considered very witty. Respondent must be 
good tempered. 

LasuanvM, twenty-eight, 5ft. 6in., a Scotch geatlema, 
blue eyes, dark brown hair, with large whiskers, veari, 
and tache. Respondent must not be more tha 
poe of genteel appearance, amiable, and possess pro- 

iy. 





t must be 
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COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Petit Pav is responded to by—* Maud Amy,” twenty: - 


one, 5ft. 4in., fair, dark hazel eyes, pretty, goo tem- 
pered, fond of home, musical, loving, and domestivated; 
and—*‘ Petite Emmy,” eighteen, a fair and very prett; 

English girl, with blue eyes and natural golden hair, we 

educated, healthy, and loving. 

Two Scotcnw Lappies by—“ Two Irish Lassies,” of o 
loving, cheery disposition; one is twenty, medium 
height, brown hair, and hazel eyes; the other is twenty, 
5ft., brown hair, and blue Ce 

Peacu Buiossom by—‘tred,” nineteen, tall, affec- 
tionate, well educa clever, gentlemanly, in a good 
position, dark, and good looking ;—* Edward,” twenty- 
three, 5ft. 9in., dark brown hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tache, affectionate, fond of home, and musical; and— 
* Richard,” eighteen, tall, dark complexion, good look- 
ing, fond of reading, amiable, kind, good tempered, and 
merry. 

Baunakp and Exuiorr by—‘‘ Nina and Harriet.” 
“Nina,” seventeen, petite, dark brown hair and dark blue 
eyes, fair complexion, loving, and fond of home. “ Har- 
riet,” eighteen, um height, graceful figure, dark 
brown hair and eyes, complexion, musical and lady- 
like. Both are in g positions. 

Tue Four Messmares,—“atlin the Reefer” by— 
“ Flora,” eighteen, fair complexion, handsome, domes- 
ticated, and a farmer's daughter with good prospects. 
“ Harry Bluff,” by—‘ Beasie,” eighteen, medium height, 
a brunette, good tempered, affectionate, musical, fond of 
home, and will have a little money. ‘ Top-Gallant Tom 
by—* Lilly,” nineteen, fair, pretty, curly hair, and has 
a house of her own, “ Wild Will,” by—*‘ Seal,” medium 
height, fair, gray eyes, nice looking, extremely fond of 
music, domesticated, agreeable, and has a little money. 
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